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Aucklanders profit 
from fare discounts 


AUCKLANDERS are shop¬ 
ping round among travel agents 
for the best deals among the 
cheap but illegal international 
air fares proliferating through 
the marketplace. 

There is in effect a de Jade 
deregulation of the travel 
market in Auckland — except 
that operators best able to 
obscure their deals are becom¬ 
ing richest quickest. 

Few agents will bargain 
through telephone calls — they 
arc openly selling illegal lares 
over the otTice counter. 

The Government regula¬ 
tions, made under the Civil 
Aviation Act, prohibit sales or 
promotion of fares nor approv¬ 
ed by the Ministry of 
Transport. This in effect 
means all lares below standard 
rates and those of non-lATA 
discounters, such as Laker- 
Skytrain. 

The validity of these regula¬ 
tions has been questioned, but 
nut challenged so far. 

It seems that all international 
airlines with representation in 
this country have become in¬ 
volved. 

AH arc lighting to retain their 
business in a slumping market. 

Travel to North America and 
Europe is normally soft in June 
umi July, but June business this 
year has been much slacker 
than normal. 

Air New Zealand will be fast 
facing over-capacity, with three 
new 747s, six DC-10s and some 
reductions in frequencies on 
lesser routes. Hut foreign car¬ 
riers and many travel agents are 


bemused at the airline's illegal 
buying of custom. 

By offering cut-rate deals 
through wholesalers, and even 
through some retail agents, the 
national carrier is reducing the 
financial profit per ticket in a 
market in which it stands to 
lose most. 

With command of 50 per 
cent or more of industry sales 
here, Air New Zealand in past 
years played Mr Clean, abiding 
by legal fare requirements in 
almost all arrangements. 

In this way, it could ensure a 
relatively orderly market with 
high yield from ticket sales. 

If other carriers or agents 
we re known t o breach t he 
rules, Air New Zealand could 
tip off the Civil Aviation Divi¬ 
sion of the Ministry of 
Transport, and those operators 
would be forced to toe the line. 

Now, the most damning 
evidence in possession of Civil 
Aviation authorities involves ir¬ 
regularities by Air New 
Zealand itself. 

The ironical situation has 
developed where anarchy in a 
market ostensibly ruled by 
government regulation and 
policed by the regulatory arm 
of the Ministry of Transport is 
led by the airline owned by the 
Government. 

The ministry could not in 
fairness prosecute any other 
company while Air New 
Zealand leads the way in ir¬ 
regularities. 

One experienced travel man 
told NBR the market was so 
riddled with illegalities that it 
could be cleaned up only if the 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Stock Exchange Aasoda-. 
tion was "very surprised" to 
discover that a sharebroker had 
been using individuals as 
nominees without informing 
those people, but will not be 
taking any action unless a com¬ 
plaint is made. 

Association executive direc¬ 
tor Earle Stewart told NBR last 
week his group did not con¬ 
done the action, but was in s 
similar position to (he. police — 
it could not act until a com¬ 
plaint waB received. 

The broker’s legal, but ques¬ 
tionable, activities are revealed 
in the Securities Commission’s; 
report . intd nominee 
shareholdings in public com¬ 
panies ; . > • • 

• A listed companv complained' 
to the. .commission that 15, 
transfers relating to Just less 
than 10. per cent, of its shares 
had beeq received. . . 

It felt the individuals! might 
• have bfcen nominees for . a 


Ministry of Transport declared 
a moratorium on the past, told 
all airlines to get out of illegal 
discounting, then harshly in¬ 
voked the Air Tariff Regula¬ 
tions from a declared date on¬ 
wards. 

The Travel Agents’ Associa¬ 
tion of New Zealand officially 
frowns on the anarchy, but 
many of its members arc in¬ 
volved in illegal ticket sales. 

As long as all retail agencies 
which want them can get access 
to cut-rate fares (and it scents 
they can in Auckland), then 
they are philosophical about it 
— even though they know that 
some wholesalers arc getting 
rich quick on inlluied over¬ 
riding commissions (a trade 
euphemism for kick-backs), 
high mark-ups on net fares and 
even direct cash rebates. 

The over-rides which airlines 
all pay to travel wholesalers for 
bulk arrangements have 


become standard in the 
marketplace. They urc disguis¬ 
ed as payments for brochures 
or (n cover other promotional 
costs, and in some cases are 
paid off-shore. 

Only a regulatory arm wit kit 
could force disclosures of inter¬ 
nal business information is like¬ 
ly to detect the illegal 
payments. 

Hm the market has become 
progressively more unruly in 
the following ways: 

• At least four agencies in 
Auckland sell Air New Zealand 
first-class tickets lor the price of 
an economy fare. The ticket 
bears ihc full legal price on its 
face, but the purchaser - 
usually a regular business 
traveller known to the agent — 
is rebated tire difference in the 
two lares, either in cash or 
through the books. In the same 
way, some regular travellers art- 
paying advance purchase fares 


and getting full economy 
tickets, h is understood 
mysterious code marks mi these 
rickets notify the airline's ac¬ 
counts depart men! of the real 
amount paid. 

• Air New Zealand, and at 
least some of the oilier interna¬ 
tional carriers, have made 
available-whut the\ call “dry" 
group inclusive mur (GIT) 
tickets without any ground con¬ 
tent. These cheap fares are 
legally available only to 
wholesalers who put a tour 
package, complete with gmurol 
cnnieiu, round them. 

• The head office «>l a maim 
I ranch ise Guilt ot agents is sup¬ 
plied with net lares fin 
Aucklaud/North Ainenc.i 
route. Air New Zealand pro¬ 
vides the tickets for around 
S5flU for this leg, and iIre- 
wholesaler then combines this 
with ihc cheapest fare available 

Continued Faya If 


beneficial owner, and asked the 
commission to investigate. 

The commission says “we 
wrote to the transferees, refer¬ 
ring to the details in the 
transfers and asking whether or 
not they had acquired the 
shares beneficially and if not, 
requesting details of the trans¬ 
action.” 

Non? of the transferees 
answered the letter. But a firm 
of sharebrokers advised the 
commission that, several of its 
clients had received the com¬ 
mission’s letter. The clients 

regretted they “were not In a 

position to provide the inform¬ 
ation,” • . 

The conpnissiop summonsed 
the-fifth and others to appear 

beftre .it in January » give 

evidence. They did appear- and 

were represented by <*unjl... 
The matter was^beard w 

discussion W ( it. h H lc,c . 

sharebrokers,” **P, *e com¬ 
mission’s report. 
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This is the Chief Executive appointment In an 
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Trading interests dominate Anzus attitudes 


THE Anzus Council meeting 
in Wellington proved one thing 
for business people last week — 
that the nation's trading in¬ 
terests hold a top priority in 
foreign policy-making. 

Reaffirmation of the princi¬ 
ple through the cautious ap¬ 
proach of Foreign Minister 
Brian Talboys to an American 
hard-sell on the need for a con¬ 
tribution of troops to America’s 
proposed Sinai peace force 
came at a useful time. 

Talboys himself is on record 
in Parliament and outside 
those stone walls on the hill, as 
saying the rugby impasse won’t 
damage our trading interests in 
Africa at a time when various 
salesmen of our farm products 
are looking to Nigeria and 
other African and peripheral 
states as useful potential trade 
outlets. 

And despite the claim that, 
when it conics to trade, prin¬ 


ciples of foreign policy have 
ways of mysteriously disap¬ 
pearing, there are no doubts 
that it is those principles New 
Zealand will have to put its 
trust in if the tour goes ahead. 

On the Sinai question, 
however, Talboys gave away 
little. Diplomats said Secretary 
of Slate Alexander Haig was 
“bloody persuasive" in putting 
a case for New Zealand and 
Australian participation. A car¬ 
rot was held out to the vanity of 
Down-under poiiticans — 
possible command of the force, 
estimated to be about 2000 
strong. 

But after the 36-hour 
meeting it seemed clear the on¬ 
ly way New Zealand would 
agree to partiepate was through 
advance clearance that the Arab 
states it has developed strong 
trade links with would not 
retaliate. The Kiwis said Haig 
had provided fresh interesting 


information on the point, but it 
clearly wasn't sufficient to win 
an immediate commitment. 

Haig proved keen to keep up 
the momentum for peace in the 
Middle East. The argument 
ran something along the lines 
that while the Arab states for 
the most part have no love for 
the Camp David accords, 
under which the force would be 
placed in the Sinai Between, 
Egyptian and Israeli units, they 
really don’t have anything bet¬ 
ter as an alternative to Camp 
David. 

They too want peace. Conse¬ 
quently it may just be that the 


assurances New Zealand, and 
Australia, want before agreeing 
to take part might come 
through in back room 
diplomacy, if not on record. 

But it is equally clear that 
without such assurances there 
is little chance New Zealand 
will join in. 

Its line of resistance can hard¬ 
ly be faulted in terms of na¬ 
tional interest. The point was 
' made during the council 
meeting that its trade with the 
Middle East, on a GNP basis, 
is now equivalent to twice that 
of the United States with 
Japan. 


Haig assured the New 
Zealanders that our agreed 
quantity level of farm exports 
for this year to the United 
States would not be tampered 
with. 

He also told them that the 
United States would give sym¬ 
pathetic attention to their 
desire that the United States 
not force a complete reopening 
of Law of the Sea negotiations. 
The matter is important 
because, under the draft treaty 
provisions agreed after seven 
years of negotiations so far. 
New Zealand comes out with 


Nominee deal surprises exchange 


From Page 1 

The commission found the 
15 transferees were nominees 


for a single purchaser; they had authority from the purchaser to 
been selected by the choose suitable nominees; the 


sharebrokers under a general 


Beat the rising cost of staff travel, 
per week hotel accommodation 


Ideal for temporary 
or permanent out-of-town 
assignments J 

The $45 Hotel Accommodation Package — vfi 
and at this low price, staff will feel at home nj 

away from home and youll cut your expense y 

budget. V 

Stay pack's incredibly low prices are guaranteed till the end 
of 1981 so you can plan ahead. You can even afford to have staff 
stay longer if necessary at a price far below other 
accommodation schemes. While everything else in our 
economy seems to be rising in cost, Staypacks amazingly low 
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The Staypack Deal J 
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Of course you can unwind after your r\^\ i r. 
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the fifth biggest olTiho,. 
economic zone. 

h is also given fair), 
authoritative rights over rf* 
continental shelf 
beyond the zone. * 

These rights could rtpreo, 
big “bickies” as technoLfj, 
exploitation of the seabed* 
proves. To have them snatdid 
away because our big allyiso'i 
happy with other provisions 
would be more than a liuh 
frustrating. 

That Australia shared Nor 
Zealand’s view was dearly 
helpful in discussions on the 
point. 
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transferees were well known to 
the brokers and would accept 
rhe role of nominee; the 
transferees were not necessarily 
informed of the use of their 
names, and were not informed 
of the identity of the purchaser. 

The commission also found 
that after settlement of the pur¬ 
chases the brokers obtained the 
selling transfers and completed 
them by inserting the names of 
the transferees (the nominees). 

The transfers were not ex¬ 
ecuted by the transferees; the 
broker believed the execution 
by them was unnecessary 
because or the provisions of the 
Securities Transfer Act 1977 
(which removed the need for 
buyers to fill in the transfer). 

The transfers were presented 
to the company and scrip was 
issued in the names of the 
transferees. 

The broker then obtained 
selling transfers from the 
transferees executed by them as 
sellers, “but otherwise blank, 
which they held with the scrip 
on behalf of the purchaser 
unregistered". 

The commission recom¬ 
mends that the Securities 
Transfer Act be clarified in 
relation to the use of nominees, 
but notes that there is another 
difficulty in the broker's use of 
nominees. 

The Act says nominees used 
by an intermediary must be 
"acting in the ordinary course 
of his business.” 

The commission says "no 
doubt persons may give to 
sharebrokers and other in¬ 
termediaries a general authority 
to arrange for the investing of 
property of others in their 


names and on that basis it ii 
perhaps arguable that the pro¬ 
visions of the Securities 
Transfer Act 1977 are available 
to implement that kind of 
business.” 

"However, we do nor regard 
it as pan of the ordinary course 
of business of a sharebroker to 
provide a clutch of nominees 
for his clients, though we x- 
cept that it is in the ordiiury 
course of business to provides 
single nominee.” 

The commission up 
solicitors are restricted to «• 
dinary use of one nominee com¬ 
pany and “we think a simibi 
rule should be adopted by 
sharebrokers." 

The commission conclude' 
that “the most serious implica- 
tion of this example is to 
possibility of the development 
of an informal and ‘off to 
record* market in subaiantu 
shareholdings. That wonw 
destroy public confidence in 
the Stock Exchange and negate 
the very basis of the publK 
market.” 

Stewart told NBR nobody 
had approached ibe association, 
and because the commission 
was not at liberty to disdw 
details, the association had m 
to act on even if it did feel «“• 
powered to make inquiries. 

But the association was n0 J 
going to respond, ' w 9 
should we” to gened 
ments and observations, 
definitely do not comione J 
action that the broto 
The matter has 

by the executive of the 

tion and we have confirmed» 
the commission that we 

condone this activity,” St«^ 

said. 
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The week in brief ^ 

THE rugby union ignored lamb received a 
Parliament’s half-hearted at- hearing, acc0 ^ 7 n fj rton 
tempts to stop the Springbok Minister Rob Mui ‘ rtCOtf t 

tour. National MPa voted en A REVIEW of 8 
masse to only urge the union to decision not to al l0W 
reconsider. Labour MPs on mining during 8 
wanted to demand the invita- objections to 8 

tion be withdrawn.Prime licence was held in 

Minister Rob Muldoon’s High Court. . in-ijpm 
mystery ace was reported as an The Mining Act i ^ ia 
appeal to the South African an applicant automate 

Government to call the tour mine once they hawP^ 

off. The rugby union has the ting licence. The “r 
trumps. tal Defence Society ^ 

DON’T be vague, urged the action on te™ 1 . 
American Secretary of State ton,«.to Oorw-J 
Alexander Haig in Wellington THE balance of us gbe0f 
for Anzus treaty talks. The dived Into the 
Sinai peace keeping force was mally high May P* Tfe 
dressed in different clothes to ports of $150 
win New Zealand acceptance, deficit.was ^ 

The Government remained pared with a sur P.. 
.non-committal. million a year ear* ■ 

PROPOSALS for a trade treaty were up $53 milhoh 
with the European Economic million while j^jj 

Community,to end 1 the perenr $677 million l ro 
nlal hassling over butter and milion. 


the wine industry’s united 
front is being wrenched by 
<hap flavoured wines. 

Om faction argueB that con- 
Mun arc likely to confiise 
tortured wine with real wine, 
damaging the industry s 
dunces of winning a reputa¬ 
tion for quality. 

The other faction points out 
in flavoured wine is clearly 
jjklled to avoid confusion, and 
it consumer wants the pro- 

duct. , ■ r 

A special general meeting of 

it Wine Institute on Wednes- 
diy will discuss proposed 
changes in the wine laws 
recommendation to Govern¬ 
ment. 

After a poor growing season 
a»l resultant grape shortage,' 
ib increasing volume of 
flavoured wine has been put on 
the market, Flavoured wine 
kgglly may contain as little as 
10 per cent grape juice. 


pared with a aurph 1 * 
million a year 

mUHon while imp"* 8 

$677 ; miUio° fro® 
milion. 


Corbans Wines Ltd fired the 
first shot against flavoured 
wines with a letter to the Wine 
Institute. Corbans argued that 
because the Government had 
granted the industry protection 
from imports, the industry 
should keep its side of the 
bargain by producing quality 
wines from pure grape juice. 

Wine-makers should be pro¬ 
hibited from making flavoured 
wines or alcoholic beverages on 
their premises to ensure a 
quality image for the industry. 
Corbans argued that con¬ 
sumers can confuse these pro¬ 
ducts with real wine. 

Corban's attack was clearly 
directed at Cooks Wines Party 
Pack and Montana’s Muscato 
Bianco flavoured wines. 

The big seven wine-makers 
— McWilliams, Corbans, Pen- 
folds, Cooks, Montana, Villa 
Maria and Glenvale — met in 


private to discuss the problem. 

From that meeting emerged 
proposals likely to be put to 
Government. 

The Wine Institute is ex¬ 
pected to ask for a statutory ban 
on flavoured wine after Mon¬ 
tana and Cooks have been 
given a year to phase out their 
products. 

The present regulations 
covering alcoholic beverages 
prohibit the use of preser¬ 
vatives, This effectively 
prevents their manufacture, 
because it raises the risk of 
secondary fermentation in the 
bottle. 

At the meeting of the big 
seven, it was suggested that 
Government might be asked to 
ban flavoured wines but loosen 
the regulations on alcoholic 
beverages, provided that 
alcoholic beverages were labell¬ 
ed so that consumers would be 
unlikely to confuse them with 


wine. This would rule out 
terms such as “dry white”. 

Both Montana and Cooks in¬ 
dicated to NBR they would 
probably comply with any rul¬ 
ing against the manufacture 
and sale of flavoured wineB. 

Cooks marketing manager 
Grant Willoughby said there 
was a consumer demand for 
flavoured wine. “We are just 
giving them the same sort of 
product they were getting five 
years ago,” he said. 

“The consumer doesn't want 
to pay the price for varietal 
wines. What he’s looking for is 
a reasonable beverage he can 
consume every day. So we’re 
putting out the sort of product 
he can afford.” 

But Willoughby said Cooks 
probably would be willing to 
drop flavoured wine in line 
with an industry vote to abolish 
such a category from the 
regulations. 
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"I reckon the law won’t be 
changed till next year. This 
will suit us," he said. 

“Now we have a shortage of 
grapes. We know next year we 
will have grapes coming out of 
our ears. Then we won't have 
to make it. 

“We’d be glad not to make 
flavoured wine. But we see 
others doing it and say to 
ourselves why shouldn't we be 
in with them? We’ve got the 
capacity and production 
capabilities. We’d be foolish 
not to be involved.” 

Willoughby said consumer 
demand for Cooks Party Pack 
flavoured wine was so great the 
company had to pur its Mercer 
plant on two shifts. 

Production was running at 
11,200 litres a day, he said. 

The company produced Par¬ 
ly Pack because “we’ve still got 
a responsibility to the 
shareholders to make money." 


Party Pack salves at least four 
problems for Cooks; 

• The company is short of 
grapes and flavoured wine con¬ 
tains less grape juice than real 
wine. 

• Because it is protected from 
competing imports, the wine 
industry is charging wildly 
escalating prices for its prod¬ 
ucts. Party Pack fills a need 
where consumer price 
resistance slows sales of good 
wine. 

• Cooks is starting to export 
to Germany. The Germans 
won’t accept wine without at 
least a year to 18 months bottle 
age. Bottle ageing means carry¬ 
ing expensive inventories for 
long periods. Party Pack prov¬ 
ides cash flow while the good 
wines age in the cellar. 

• Flavoured wine provides 
throughput for Cooks under¬ 
utilised bottling plant. 
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CC I was attracted to the SEATS 
programme by the advantages of 
employing an apprentice already 
possessing some theory and basic 
practical engineering skills. Now, the 
experience of employing my first SEATS 
trainee has decided me on hiring another 
in August. 


In Erin Maloney, I have a lad who 
understands his job and has skills that 
enable him to tackle a wide range of tasks. 
He’s one of the most productive 
apprentices my company has employed in 
a long time and I believe that's thanks to 
the SEATS programme. 33 



W. Ashmore, Managing Director, 
Industrial & Marine Engineering Limited, 
Mt Maunganui 


Here’s how the employer benefits 


The Special Engineering 
Apprentice Training Scheme 
offers many attractive 
benefits to employers, not 
the least of which must be 
the considerable practical 
experience trainees will 
possess after the 20 weeks 
of pre-apprenticeship 
training. 

The course also offers 
employers a high standard 
of recruitment. 


All trainees successfully 
completing the course will 
be recommended for First 
Assessment. As well as this, 
technical institutes will 
provide each trainee with an 
end-of-course report. This 
pre-employment screening 
and assessment will vastly 
reduce the amount of time 
and money normally spent 
on staff recruitment. 
Employers may also be 


eligible for a $40 a week 
wage subsidy, paid fortne 
first 55 weeks of the 
apprenticeship. ■ 

This subsidy applies if 

SEATS apprentices are 
over and above normal 

apprentice recruitment. 

If you require further details 
or an application form Ktf 
SEATS programme pleas 0 

fill in and post the coupon 

hftlnw. 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING APPRENTICE TRAINING SCHEME 

.■*■■■■■ mmmmm m ■ . 

• Commissioh^r of Apprenticeship !I- Name..| 

1 Department of Labourj '■! V , •. • V • 1 

‘■ Private,Bad/Vtfellmatcm• i f 7 tirms Namb:....•• r 


Private,B^g.vV^ellmgtbri tf 7' ;; : ,!77 ® - 

■ ’jji' department of labqur ; : 

BPBPMri fi ^.w*viS. yp.hi* fl V* 

»-.u:7777 s ;,77::vM" , '.777;-; -7-:. .v 


i. 



raiiB bfecoTr^w^itryVBve (tons Iptomej^aigr 
end manufacture b j this marttimo grisly device 

Trade enquirieji win w WWcomed by, 7 1 
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Freezing industry goes to Canada 


by Ann Taylor 

THROUGH consultation with 
It unions, freeing company 
levers hope to introduce 
^Sologytojn industry 
locally troubled by costly 


tfjtroniauw”. . 

workers, freezing com- 
ptoy employers and the 
have formed a 
ABjaltaiive committee to deal 
rih the introduction or 
&& «o the country s 


Andateamof 12 trade union 
jsd industry representatives 
^ for Canada on Friday to 
tok at the process of joint 
(jecajon-making used there in 
it meat, motor, pulp and 
hm and forestry industries. 

Tfc employers have at stake 
i $400 million wage bill, which 
da up 60 per cent of process¬ 
ing cosu. 

The meat processing tn- 
tatiy costs, in turn, comprise 
cnly 15.7 per cent of the total 
cost of the retail price of lamb 
at, for example, the British 
rnuiet. 

The unions claim that 10,000 
jobs are at risk over the next 10 
jtys as employers introduce 
Bdfflology to increase efficien¬ 
cy and reduce costs. 

Freezing Companies Associa¬ 
tion executive director Peter 
Romfield said there “will be a 
number of people displaced for 
ikir traditional jobs, but we 
hive a responsibility to the peo¬ 
ple who come back year after 

jtu". 

That might entail retraining, 


“and we*re looking at the 
possibility of further process¬ 
ing”, he told NBR. 

But “if costs don’t come 
down in the processing area, 
then there will be more diver¬ 
sification on the farms into 
forestry and horticulture”, and 
the meat industry would not in¬ 
crease its throughput. 

Blomfield advocates the in¬ 
troduction of a retirement age 
— “some of them arc 80” — 
and a four-day week on a seven- 
day roster “to make more effi¬ 
cient use of the resource and in¬ 
crease throughput without hav¬ 
ing to build more works”. 

Blue Kennedy, secretary of 
the Meat Workers Union, ad¬ 
dressing a meeting of Federated 
Farmers in Wellington last 
week put the union’s concerns. 

He said the role of the trade 
union movement is “a protec¬ 
tive one”, and that 3 per cent of 
the workforce was responsible 
for 40 per cent of foreign ex¬ 
change through meat sales. 

The unions had been faced 
with two options — a blood 
bath “knock them down and 
drag them out” - or consulta¬ 
tion. . .. . 

In consultation with tne 


FOL, they came up with an I 
agreement to “facilitate the in¬ 
troduction of technology ex¬ 
clusively on the grounds that 
there is no displacement”. 

The May meeting with FOL 
officials produced a consensus 
document which the employers 
are regarding as the union’s 
starting point. 

It calls for a coherent, co¬ 
ordinated union response to de¬ 
fend workers in the industry. 

It recommends that the 
development of industry 
policies “oppose the opening of 
new works in the future unless 
there is full consultation, 
facilitate a trade union in¬ 
vestigation of the industry in all 
its phases including marketing, 
the need for further processing 
and promote public ownership 
and control of the processing 
and marketing aspects of the in¬ 
dustry’’. 

The employers have under¬ 
taken not to introduce any 
technology without consulta¬ 
tion before the committee 
meets on August 3. 

But already in the South 
Island the unions are claiming 
that Waitaki NZ Refrigerating 
and Canterbury Frozen meat 


are “going along their own 
merry way” and trying to put 
in a computerised weighing 
machine. 

A spokesman Tor the Meat 
Workers Union which covers 
the South Island sheds told 
NBR that the employers “have 
consulted, just”. 

“If they warn to get the con¬ 
sultative committee to operate 
on a reasonable footing they 
would be a lot better waiting 
until the delegation comes back 
from Canada and we can con¬ 
sult on a national basis,” he 
said. 

The employers said the com¬ 
puterised machine was not 
“new” technology; the award 
includes rates for operating it; 
there is agreement with the 
Clerical Workers Union on its 
introduction; it had been plan¬ 
ned for some lime and discus¬ 
sions have been held with the 
workers at the sites. 

“Somebody who wanted to 
go to Canada wasn't invited" 
seemed to be the employers’ ex¬ 
planation for the introduction 
of the machine. Trouble arose 
only when the joint con¬ 
sultative committee was 
{ organised. 


Whitehaven borrows $565,461 


by Warren Berryman 

WHITEHAVEN Holdings, 
the company attempting to take 
over New Zealand Land 


Securities Lid, has borrowed 
$565,461 from CBA Finance 
Ltd. It has put up the shares it 
now holds in NZLS as security. 
Whitehaven, a $300,000 


You can tell us 
by the company 
we keep 


V MUTUAL 
[General L 


Railways 


Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system k used by o 
m of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S. A. and by 20 major 
organisations in New Zealand. 

•DAPS is the New Zealand agent for this c °mprehe^wsuiteo^ inane^ 

management accounting systems which cover all aspe 

Financial Reporting A^n^tcRpreWable,- 

FinancialPlanningand Simulation ^ cc< S!JSi Ac*ts 


Financiaipianningandsfmulation ' 

Consolidations 7 • . ^Ai,Sons ; 

General Ledger ■= ■ Budgeting can 

_ h ? s ^mputer software can be used on. most maior ti^f o ^ PP ^^ent 
complemented quickly to give very rapid returns ,0 J^’ 1 a nt ; n p WStem f or v6ur 
lf you are looking for a more flexible and responsive amount ng syst 
organisation, look no furtr^.. y \ 

SOFTWARE DTIEBNATliONAL •: 

l PAPS Computer 


capital company owned by I 
NZLS directors John Martini 
and Richard Solomon and 
Wellington stockbroker Bruce 
Buxton, a director or NZLS’s 
major subsidiaries, made a bid 
for NZLS on February 26. 

Whitehaven directors told 
shareholders their 25 per cent ;i 
share bid lor NZLS was 
generous. An independent 
valuer valued the shares at 18 
cents. But several NZLS 
shareholders claimed the 
NZLS directors were trying to 
buy the company cheaply. 

A mystery buyer entered the 
market, outbidding 

Whitehaven with a 35 cent a 
share offer, and bought up 
more than 10 per cent of the 
shares. This blocked 
Whitehaven from compulsorily 
acquiring all the shares. 

• At 25 cents a share, the total 
shareholding of NZLS is worth 
$677,500, and at 18 cents a 
share, $487,800. 

CBA Finance’s willingness to 
lend $565,461 on the 80 to 90 . 
per cent of NZLS shares now 
held by. Whitehaven is further , 
evidence of the share’s worth. 

Whitehaven Is paying 26 per 
cent interest (reducible to 24 
per cent) on the CBA Finance 
loan. The repayment schedule 
calls for payments of $12,251 a 
month for the first six months 
and $14,676 a month there¬ 
after, leading up to a final lump 
payment of $449,956 In Oc¬ 
tober 1984. ' . . . . 

This heavy debt, servicing 
- commitment - on top Qf ?ij* r , 
debts due froih NZLS uself— 

■ is ah Indication of the prof- , 
liability expected of NZLS s 


Great new 
design 
ideas from 
Australia 

Available right now. these valuable innovatlvo 
products from Australia demonstrate how good 
design can bB employed in all specialist Helds 
Full in formation on all the Items mentioned hBre Is 
available to genuinely Interested tradeenquirera 
from the Australian Trade'Commisetoners 

NEW TRACTION WHEEL 
WINS DESIGN AWARD 

These single and double wheeled madolshave 

been designed to take the place ol standard 
jockey wheels on caravans, trailers and irallered 
vehicles. Sturdy ratchet movement and one hand 
operation makes pushing end struggling a thing 

of the pasL The ratchet lever drive Is geared lor 

maximum traction with minimum effort and has a 

tree wheeling option built in 

The height adjustment jack is mounted ona roller 


t0kN(2234 lbs). This traction wheel has obvious 
dosign advantages which will make ll mo at 

desirable where easy 003 

manoeuvrability is required. i„ n 

bo it lor lolsure. industrial or 
Agricultural application. These | 
models recently won l ho 
Australian Design Award lllll 

Exhibitor, Australian Pavilion. I 

NZ I nlomotlonal Trade Fair. I 11 

AUCKLAND. I 

29Ju1y —5 August 1981. lllll 


TOOL FOR TABLETS 
DESIGNED FOR 

LONGER LIFE 

Clarity ol name or liadein.uk un tablois being 

produced at great speed over long periods can be 

obtained only with tho highest quality punches 
and dios ‘Tabtools are already supplied to 
leading tablet maniifectiucis msever.il countries 
aulbido Australia The company specialises mi 

this high precision woiVnnilctiipioysalurieiaii.-sl 

advanced ciy iipmont to maintain then 
nitornationally known standards Pi ocesses like 
vacuum furnace hardening and double tempering 
aid tool nio and guarantee perfect 

punch laces Urgent requirements 

can be met with Tittle or no delay 

and even a reconditioning service 

lor punches and dies is offered 
200.000.000 tablets off one die c an 

be achieved from Tabioois ■ 

Exhibitor, Australian f/T r ., l'l -j) 

Pavilion, NZ International 

Trade Fair, AUCKLAND, |Kj| | ..f 

29 July-S August 19B1. I ■( : - J 


new designs clear the 
AIR 

Australian air pollution control experts.'Mldeco 
produce a series of dusi control and air cleaning 
devices for almost ail Industrial problem areas- 
Simplified designs have reduced costly end bulky 
equipment to the minimum without affecting 
performance- Dust fillers, self operating baffles, 
gas scrubbers—ell give amazingly high 
cleansing percentages. For instance there are 
niters that collect 89.9% ol ail particles over Vi 
micron size 1 Combine that filtering efficiency with 
the Bmalf space requirefnenls ana theadvaniages 
become as clpar as aid 
Exhibitor, Australian Pavilion, NZ 
International Trade Fair. AUCKLAND. 

29 July -t 8 August 1981 

boat alarm designed 

TO FOIL SLEEPY SAILORS! 

A highly compact, eaay to Install electronic 
watch-keeping atorm.deslgited for grottier safety 
at sea. has many Bdvanteg^wherp ont^no^ 
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Editorial 


THE Anzus Treaty was signed 30 years 
ago, In on era when Australia and New 
Zealand were still apprehensive about the 
Japanese peace settlement after World 
War 11, and felt threatened by a bellicose 
Communist China. Today, Japan is one of 
our major trading partners and an influen¬ 
tial ally of the West, and China has become 
sufficiently amicable for America to be ex¬ 
pressing its willingness to sell arms to the 
Peking Government. 

Anzus remains the cornerstone of our 
defence policy, but its worth has been 
questioned, among other reasons, on the 
grounds that the obligation to host 
American warships makes us a target for 
Soviet nuclear weapons, and therefore it 
invites attack rather than shields us. 

Concern about Anzus la strong in the 
Labour Party. In May, party members 
defied the advice of parliamentary defence 
spokesman Michael Connelly, and called 
on a Labour Government to withdraw 
from “nil nuclear military alliances’ 1 . Par¬ 
ly leaders hastened to emphasise that the 
remit did not commit o Labour Govern¬ 
ment to pulling out of Anzus; those pro¬ 
posing it suggested otherwise. 

Last week, Labour Leader BUI Rowling 
advised American Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander Haig that a fliture Labour Govern¬ 
ment would probably seek a policy of 
“disclosure”, so we knew which visiting 
American warships were carrying nuclear 
arms. But the Americans stick to a policy 
of not dl8ciosing, for strategic reasons, 
which of its warships carry nuclear 
weapons, and a disclosure concession by 
Washington appears to be highly unlikely. 
Perhaps Rowling recognises that reality, 
and was merely making a gesture to ap¬ 
pease die Anzus critics within his party. 
But he also pointed out to Haig that 


Without word of a He 


Just pie in the sty 

LABOUR’S David Lange was sparkling in the 
interjection department in Parliament the orher 
day, and one of his gems deserves sharing 
among an audience more appreciative of good 
wii than party colleagues, who happened to be 
within earshot. 

Howard doesn’t record the lines, so some 
precision may have been lost in the retelling. 
Bui it seems that the Government’s Paul East 
wanted to know how much money the Film 
Goodbye Pork Pie had grossed overseas. 

Lange confessed: “I didn’t know he'd taken a 
film crew with him.” 


Shifty base 


Wiped out: National’s strategy to straddle the tour 


Labour would ban visits from nuclear- 
powered warships and would continue to 
support the establishment of a nuclear 
weapons-free zone in the Pacific. Whether 
Labour can endorse Anzus on those terms 
is a moot point. If New Zealand is to de¬ 
pend on an American defence umbrella, It 
Is absurd to ask for the nuclear ribs to be 
removed. 

But while Labour must try to untangle 
some fundamental contradictions In its at¬ 
titude to Anzu8, the Government is not 
without problems In reconciling what it 
perceives to be the national Interest with 
American expectations from a treaty part¬ 
ner, and with America’s own view of its 
beat Interests. 

Thus Haig will be going home to advise 
the Reagan Administration about our con¬ 
cern — as well as that of Australia — at the 
prospect of a wholesale revision of the 
draft provisions in the Law of the Sea 
Treaty. As drafted, of course, the treaty 
gives us the right to the fifth largest ex¬ 
clusive economic zone in the world, plus 
parts of the continental shelf beyond the 
200-mllc limit. We fear that our advantage 
will be lo9t If the whole of the text agreed 
so far is thrown open for revision, but in 
the United States, a new administration 
wants to look at the treaty to ensure that it 
Is in accord -with its policies. 

There Is Anzus consensus that the 
greatest threat to peace and stability in 
South-east Asia “is the growing aggression 
and encroachment of the Soviet Union to 
the area, both directly and through prox¬ 
ies,” said Haig. And the Anzus partners 
support plans to seek a political solution to 
the Indo-Chlna problem through, the 
United N atlons-sponsored conference due 
to be held in New York next month 
(although prospects of a settlement being 
reached at the conference are slim). 


The Indo-Chlna situation has reached 
stalemate, and the longer that stalemate 
prevails, the more the Vietnamese con¬ 
solidate and become dependent on the 
Russians. The Vietnamese have 200,000 
troops In Kampuchea, where the Khmer 
Rouge serve only as an Irritant. Mean¬ 
while the Russians are said to be pouring 
S3 million of aid dally into Hanoi, and in¬ 
creasingly they are using South Viet¬ 
namese ports as bases for long-range 
reconnaissance aircraft and supply ships 
en route to duty In the Indian Ocean. Some 
American experts foresee a Russian desire 
to develop the ports to eaormoualy im¬ 
prove the range of Russian ships in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean fleets, and 
threaten allied oil and trade routes at the 
strategic Straits of Malacca. But the Anzus 
partners disagree on how to deal with the 
threat. NZ and Australia believe that 
isolating Hanoi may be pushing the Viet¬ 
namese further into the hands of the Rus¬ 
sians, and want a gentler approach; the 
United States seems determined to keep 
Vietnam isolated, and Haig rejected our 
line of argument. He made clear that 
Washington policy toward Hanoi was 
unlikely to change till there was a 
dramatic change in policy from Hanoi 
Itself. 

The major issue discussed last week was 
the US request for New Zealand and 
Australian troops to join an American- 
sponsored task force to police the Sinai 
peninsula after Israel’s scheduled 
withdrawal next April. Haig said we would 
play a limited but specialist role In the pro¬ 
posed force, but New Zealand fears trade 
retaliation by Arab nations opposed to the 
Camp David accords. 

Haig Is said to have given “useflil 
Information* 1 about attitudes In the 


Brockie’s view 


region, to be weighted In arriving .., 
Cabinet decision. (Just what It was, no. J 
was saying officially, but it was van* 
described as new and positive, and iw; 
assessment was said to have eased man?rf 
our reservations.) Presumably, It Involved 
assurances that die posture taken by the 
Arab states against such a fore* Jeto 
backed by the US, rather than the UN *» 
more one of rhetoric than action/Bu 
given America’s track record In the Mid¬ 
dle East, assurances based on United 
States intelligence shouldn’t be worth 
much. 

There is much at stake if we make the 
wrong decision. In the year to Jnse 19H, 
the Middle EaBt was taking 5.3 per cento! 
our exports (and was the source of 9.2 per 
cent of our Imports, mostly oil), Mott 
significantly, the Middle East is now our 
moat important market for export Iambi; 
this season, for the first time, more lamb b 
expected to go there than to Britain. 

The Anzus alliance has traditionally 
regarded the Pacific as its major sphere of 
Interest. The Anzus council meeting last 
year shifted the focus westward, when 
Australia and New Zealand agreed to con¬ 
tribute to an expanded military presence 
in the Indian Ocean. Now we are expected 
to go even further westwards, and there 
may not be an Arab backlash. But the 
region is notoriously volatile and the 
American proposal Has nothing much to 
do with our immediate defence problems. 
As partners In Anzus, we accept the 
United States as our most Important 
defence ally, and refusing an American re¬ 
quest must put strains on the alliance. Dot 
the likely benefits from participation 
scarcely seem to justify the obvious com, 
let alone the potential ones. 

Bob Edllo 



"A SOUND basis for public debate" on 
unemployment was commissioned by Labour 
Minister Jim Bolgcr in January. Promoted as a 
booklet for the person in the 9treet and prepared 
by independent consultants Link, it was to be 
available in March. 

After employing public servants for four mon¬ 
ths through nine drafts, the booklet was released 
last week. Twenty thousand copies have been 
printed, and its main purpose: “to inform peo¬ 
ple about job creation schemes". 

In January, Bolgcr said the independent 
survey “would inform people about the present 
situation” (32,-193 unemployed at January 29), 
“the prospects’’(32,6 M unemployed at June 10) 
“and employment policy ”. 

But after massaging by civil servants, the 
booklet will “provide n sound basis for 
widespread public discussion on the directions 
of future employment policies". 

But the independent look at what is going on, 
completed on schedule four months ago, is still 
there, we are told —■ “if you read between the 
fines, very carefully”. 
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by Jeff Gamlin 

■v mailer of minutes the “straight talking” 
?. couch seems to have wiped out the Nn- 
Za pany’B strategy for navigating the perils 
Springbok tour. Just as inadvertently, he 
LJiihe itarkness of the choices remaining 
^Ibnonal and its closeness to the edge of 
^ disaster. 

Ualong. National's strategy to the tour has 
■j io operate within two immovable im- 
•flAts: 

I The pany could not be seen to be associated 
rtbjmy with a decision to cancel the tour, 
japatttm of support for and against the tour 
ij wealed by the latest NRB poll) indicates the 
apolitical necessity for National to keep 
oil distance. 

fepport for the tour is strongest in rural and 
-awl areas, where the challenge to Na- 
[■J from Social Credit is strongest. If Na- 
-..dvtre seen to be associated wirh a decision 
-jcancel the tour, Social Credit would remain 
icily pro-tour political party. 

1 Moral has had to consider the interna- 
vril front. The experiences of 1976 would 
*,,{convinced the party of the folly of bcliev- 
•: that the domestic political scene could be 
L;tisolated from the consequences of interna¬ 
ls opinion. The All Black tour to South 
l TOth« year made us an international pariah, 
•ifuring in the walkout from the Montreal 
topics of African countries in protest over 
:Go;eroment’s overt encouragement of spor- 
jicooiKti with that country. 

ftr dramatic change of views recorded here 
-'hit time indicated that most New Zealanders 
ii»t believe international opinion could be 
r'-td. The lesson for National was that fur- 

2 overt encouragement of such contacts 
i i’l produce an international reaction that 

influence the domestic political scene 
w greatly further the prospects of 
as the only anti-tour party. 

‘Jjjh: beiween the prospect of Social Credit 
Vi • harvest of rural revenge and of Labour 
triumphant from the ruins of a shat¬ 


tered international reputation, National’s op¬ 
tions have been narrow. Its answer has been to 
use the Gleneagles agreement itself, at first as a 
means of defence, but more recently as a means 
of attack. 

When the agreement was promulgated, New 
Zealand appeared to be in a position of 
weakness. The force of international opinion 
had required a National Government to take ac¬ 
count of what others were chinking and to back 
down to an extent which would have been un¬ 
thinkable previously. 

The agreement expressed on two principles: 
an “abhorrence of apartheid” and the need for 
signatories to “actively take all practical steps to 
discourage sporting contacts with South 
Africa”. Apartheid was seen to be beyond the 
pale, and “bridge-building” as a justification for 
sporting contacts was no longer tenable. 

But memories in this country of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to our accepting 
Gleneagles have faded, and the Government has 
come to see the agreement itself as the means of 
justification for a policy of non-intervention 
over sporting contacts. 

By stating its opposition to sporting contacts, 
and so claiming to have taken all practical steps 
to discourage them within the means available 
to it in our political democracy, the Government 
had muted the impact of international opinion 
on the domestic scene. 

Further, it had invoked Gleneagles to deflect 
the thrust of the domestic argument away from 
the practice of apartheid towards the political 
freedom of New Zealanders. 

The apparent success of this two-sided 
strategy engendered a growing sense of con¬ 
fidence among National MPs. Some, such as 
Deputy Prime Minister, Duncan MacIntyre, 
felt free to publicly state that as a member of the 
Government he wns opposed to the tour, blit as 
3n individual he was in favour of it. Others felt 
no need to make such qualifications and came 
out strongly for the tour. 

Then Ben Couch entered the scene. He had 
already acquired a reputation as a National MP 
staunchly in favour of the tour. His statement 
that he “supports apartheid” was a blow to Na- 



Without word of a lie 


Porcine 


poesie 


WE over Banjo Patterson. It seems rhat 
7 ®°* in the National Party has dug up a 
i -*«iget. 

i J' e ^ r » rea der, to a document, ostensibly 
National's Helensvillc electorate, entitled 
•f foems of Chairman Eddie”. 

, P 0 * 111 * tided "Ode to all Piggies", runs 

call him Piggy B nd think it’s smart 
know what it’s all nbart 
*** ^‘8 is number one. 
animal he will con 

Wv L S ' new ^ l° n 8 lean 
sT* shui « or is as clean 
; Jj? ** btight, his brain is dear 
e a look next time you’re near. . 

Bendon busts 

hSu? 0 ■ “tidergarment manufacturer 
tiJ* tr,e * can ddm to have succeeded 

gae American Army failed. 

Shef ^ le 1ti recalled last week a 

New Guinea^h ** market 

^ che women didn’t wear 
‘ftfttlw. » Wlr ^ rhe Brr i va3 of American 
Hirt ^ k 5 8 y ra tio1 became the American 
■’•frixfrtv wit31 bwo holes cut in ap« 

TW? in the front. 

'•'■‘-EiHEi? - ~ now the 

^o-what? 

? .h**® 3 * department, the ultimate 

the m ?* aci * tu de — the decimalised 

^C n S tr,catedraonth - 

* W bej. 7 *; stra y "imperial” measures haB 
t0 raclric or der - and 
fa confii.i “ a bureaucratic mind to sort 
fa* 1 toys 52 u l over 60 seconds, 24 hours, 
ffaiitratiu. _ , “’d 12 months than in the 
^ioQ. the Broadcasting Cor- 

115 ^e, we Buspect, than a BCNZ 


tionai's strategy and has given the party’s 
political opponents, both overseas and within 
the country, some priceless ammunition to turn 
the tables. 

The point behind the Gleneagles requirement 
that governments actively discourage sporting 
contacts with South Africa was the 
“abhorrence" felt towards apartheid. For a 
Government minister who has long been saying 
be supports the tour to tell the television public 
that he also supports apartheid severed ihut vital 
link and exposed the inherent weakness in Na¬ 
tional's strategy. 

Those MPs who have actively supported the 
lour, and those whose position has been am¬ 
biguous (who together constitute a majority of 
National MPs), are now open to the charge that 
they have never had a sincere commitment to 
Gleneagles. 

They may not actually support apartheid, hut 
the depth of their commitment to that part of 
the Gleneagles Agreement which obliges them 
to actively discourage the tom can be successful¬ 
ly challenged. 

The damage has been done, whatever Na¬ 
tional may do to retrieve and explain the situa¬ 
tion. 

If there is one quality which |H:nple recognise 
in Hen Couch, it is that of being a "straight 
talker”. It is hard to believe that the defence nl 
Couch being “naive” will receive much ap¬ 
preciation overseas. 

In the eyes of other countries and interna¬ 
tional organisations such as the Commonwealth 
and United Nations, Couch will be viewed as 
the Minister of Police and Maori Allans who 
publicly stated his support for the mur and for 
apartheid. 

Any claim by the Government that it is 
sincerely carrying out its Gleneagles respon¬ 
sibilities will have no credibility overseas. In the 
furore which is bound to result if the tour still 
cakes place, Notional will have no policy to serve 
as a shield that keeps the force of international 
opinion out of dumcsiic party politics. 


National’s flanks have been exposed internal¬ 
ly, too. Its capacity to link the rights and wrongs 
of the tour to the freedoms of New Zealanders, 
rather than to the rights and wrongs of apar¬ 
theid, has been eroded. 

[f the tour proceeds. National will have no 
credible defence against outraged inter national 
opinion, or against an emboldened and growing 
anti-tour fervour. Any attempt to ignore the rest 
of the world, and to try to turn the tour into a 
domestic law and order issue, will rebound and 
bring iiuu question National's capacity, and 
even fitness, lo govern. 

The resignation or sucking nf Couch would 
not sufiicv now. The inherent coJirradiciimis in 
National's basic strategy have been exposed, and 
the sacrifice of the Minister would do little in 
restore its credibility. 

The only escape from the political repercus¬ 
sions open to National is for ihc tour to be called 
off. But National is irretrievably commuted i>> 
non-intervention. Thus National's late is in the 
hands of the intransigent Rugby Union. 

But it is hard to believe that a puny which ap¬ 
preciates pragmatism and Wants to hold political 
power will leave its fate in the hands ol'otheis. 
And Ken Comber’s turnabout on the issue sug¬ 
gests that National is using every link it has with 
(lie Rugby Union to plead .mil -..dole I'm ;i 
cancellation. 

Every day that Conch remains a minister iciit- 
lbn.es the idea dial this is Cru vein me ill’s policy. 
For Nnh Condi t<> be sacked and ihe tout m K- 
caitccllcJ would be mo much lor iviral mgby 
supporters m swallow. 

The survival ot National omld be determined 
by ihe extent to which it can publicly distance 
itself from a cancellation. Any hint of threats n« 
use ollical Government authority will never be 
understood hv unrcpemciu rugby lovets. 


Jnff GitmKri is a Woflmflfin :ic>ioo(nt,ictK:t ,tn>( 
lorruer politico! rgse.vchoi with >i panic olor in¬ 
terest in pulnicnl polls. 


pen-pusher would have the time to straighten 
out lime. 

The corporation’s latest newsletter, Broad- 
caster, unveils an engineer’s plan for turning 
seconds into “millidays”, minutes into “cen- 
tidays” (or “millimonths"), days into “days", 
weeks into “decadays”, months “hectodays" 
and years “kUodays”. The familiar century, 
already being a metric measure, presumably 
stays put. . 

And having achieved this mathematical feat, 
then who better than a BCNZ boffin to find a 
practical use for this system. We quote, from 
Broadcaster, the terms of this definitive (and 
presumably tongue-in-cheek) restructuring of 
broadcasting procedures: 

“Obviously from our standpoint, due to the 
fact that one new hour only represents 5/12th of 
an old one, employees might be expected to 
work longer, viz: 3-1/3 decidays or rnitiimonths 
per day. However as this is inconvenient for ad¬ 
ministration and payroll purposes, it is intended 
that the luncheon break will be shortened by 
two-thirds of a new hour, thus making a total 
daily working time of four new hours. 

“It is not expected at this time that any com¬ 
pensatory uplift will be made to salaries, except 
in the case ofleap kilodays, where an adjustment 
will be built in at the end of the hectodays every 
1,46 decamonths. Vouchers will be issued to 
non-management heaodaily roll employees for 
time worked in excess of five-sixths of a deca- 
day, provided approval from the Personnel 
Department has been obtained ^ ore ^ an ^.^ 1 * 
superannuation scheme will not be affected bur 
sunerkllodayuation will be adjusted accordingly. 

“Leave will be affected only so far as the 
change to metric time is concerned and no one 
shall be worse off than pmr oudy. Thus f » 
employee was entitled to 22 days (old time) he 
will n<Lbe entitled to 220 daddmor «■ jjg 
today plus 22 kiloday’s service since: the 10* 
declday of the third hectoday of 1954. The 
Queen's birthday 'rtl-ccordtag^Kreducsi w 
five decidays but 10 deratdeddsys willjbe add 
ed where relevant to the Easter break which 
Will be moved after 27 decidays. totheiM ey 
vacation. The NZ Day vacation is cancelled. 

. -The term ‘month of Sund£ h not<obe 
used on official doa.mfflm. T'te,correct 


The very rare, very exciting 
Alfa Romeo Giulietta 



At this price, you could be forgiven for 
thinking it fell off the back of a ship 


I I moves like a racer with 
proven twin overhead cam 
performance, handles like a 
thoroughbred, clings to the road like 
gold leaf to a chandelier, tip toes past 
the fuel pump, and can coddle a 
family of five in spacious, leg- 
stretching luxury. 

The brilliant Alfa Romeo 
Giulietta. 

A beautifully possible 


dream at a price that’ll have you pin¬ 
ching yourself to make sure you’re 
awake. 

But please hurry. Only 
thirty-six have been allowed into the 
country at this dramatically reduced 
price. 

If you want one, see your 
Alfa Romeo dealer immediately. 

Oh - and rest assured it 
didn’t fall off the back of a ship. 


Winning technology. From the start 



New Zealand Importer-Distributor MOU® Moller Wholesale Ltd. New Plymouth 
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Solar heating 
already tried 


Balancing act 
Socred-style 


IT was good to see your first 
contribution from NBR 
readers suggesting alternative 
resource development 
strategies was on the theme of 
solar water beating. Norman 
Smith's suggestion that a 
million solar water heaters 
should be supplied free to all 
NZ homes however, is not as 
radical as some might think. 

The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is now supplying 
100,000 of its customers with 
solar water heating appliances 
each worth $2000 at no initial 
cost. The units are then amor¬ 
tised over their working life by 
means of small payments added 
to the customer's regular elec¬ 
tricity bills. 


The value of the energy sav¬ 
ed thereby is such that the bills 
compared with (hose for non¬ 
solar equipped households will 
diminish steadily and the TVA 
calculates their solar input will 
be the equivalent of construct¬ 
ing another hydro or nuclear 
plant. 

Although the TVA is many 
times larger than the NZED, 
there is much in their respec¬ 
tive operations (both being 
largely hydro based) which 
makes them comparable. It is to 
be hoped our power planners 
arc not too dedicated to dams 
and thermal stations to see the 
merit of the TVA approach to 
solar energy. 


J D C Lalng 
Auckland 


1 READ with interest A J Pap- 
prll's letter (NBR, June 1) 
outlining seven points concern¬ 
ing Social Credit which he 
would like clarified. Although I 
am not a Social Credit 
spokesman, I believe that I may 
be able to help Mr Pappril with 
his sixth point. 

Fundamental to Social Credit 
economics is the need to cor¬ 
relate the money supply to the 
quantity of goods and services 
produced. So important is this 
that the cornerstone of Social 
Credit policy is the formation 
of a New Zealand Credit 
Authority charged with 
evaluating domestic output and 
balancing the money supply to 
that output. 

As Mr Pappril probably 
knows, at present the money 
supply changes rather 
haphazardly, affected by 
overseas exchange transactions, 
Government deficits, and bank 
lending. Social Credit pledges 
to regulate the money supply 
directly through the credit 
authority. 

As yet Social Credit has not 
explained in detail how it will 
take control of the money sup¬ 
ply, but it seems obvious to me 
that a Social Credit Govern¬ 
ment will gradually raise the 
reserve ratio for demand 
deposits to 100 per cent. 

An increase of 2 percentage 
points a month would reduce 
trading bank lending by $40 
million a month and permit the 
credit authority to lend out this 
amount at very low interest 


legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 


'... J always seem fo (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication... (t truly is indispensable!’ 

Assistant Professor, Family of Law, 
University of Western Ontario. 

"May I compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
it all in a few pages, which normally takes hours of frustrating 
research!'. 

Auckland solicitor. 


I would like to tel) you how much we appreciate 
apital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine now we 


The Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine now we 
practiced without it!" 

Liir.se Auckland Into practice. 

Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
is increasingly one of the highlights of the working week. 
Your delightful blend of fact and cynicism is always inform¬ 
ative and stimulating. One hopes that the Prime Minister's 
department subscribes?" 

Dunedin solicitor. 


"! appreciate your concise presentation of current 
events, legislation and public affairs." 

Dirrrior, national argitnisiifran. 

Your Capital Letter Is indeed a splendid achievement." 

Official, legal division. 
Commomorallh Secretariat, London 


"... the publication... consistently achieves the printing 
of quick, brief decisions on Important Court matters; this 
compared will other legal publications which give a more 
detailed narrative, frequently with a long commentary by an 
alleged expert, blit available many weeks after the decisions? 

Gisborne lino practice. 


The Capital Letter is widely respected for Its unfailing ability 
to be completely up-to-date with court decisions, statutory 
regulations, new legislation, and decisions emanating from 
Parliament. Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 
tribunals. 

To subscribe to The Capital Letter, or to request a free, . 
complimentary copy of the publication, simply fill In the 
Fourth Estate Subscription TTT TT** 

Service Coupon elsewhere _ J. f iHi 
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rates. Such a transfer of lending 
power would not Increase the 
money supply. 

Furthermore, as increases in 
the money supply become 
necessary, the credit authority 
will Issue low-interest loans to 
balance increases la domestic 
product or decreases in the 
velocity of money. 

Let me remind Mr Pappril 
that Social Credit has earmark¬ 
ed these low-interest loans for 
capital works and capital equip¬ 
ment for local bodies, farmers 
and small businesses. Such in¬ 
vestment is very desirable, par¬ 
ticularly given our declining 
rate of fixed capital formation 
(NBR, May 18). 

Moreover, the growth in 
domestic output engendered by 
these investments will then per¬ 
mit the credit authority to in¬ 
crease the money supply with 
further low-interest loans. And 
so on. 

It should be noted that the 
scheme I have outlined neither 
aggravates inflation nor 
necessitates an immense 
bureaucracy. Admittedly, it ig¬ 


nores savings and fixed 
deposits, but Social Credit 
statements clearly indicate that 
such deposits are not con¬ 
sidered to be part of the money 
supply. 

I hope that this brief exposi¬ 
tion has been of some assistance 
to Mr Pappril, Certainly Social 
Credit's financial policies are 
no more idiotic than 
National’s. 

Steven C Darnold 
Alexandra 


cost economy, with high 
underlying inflation and 
misallocation of resources; 
thence its low productivity, 
over-valued currency, increas¬ 
ing indebtedness and interna¬ 
tional price uncompetitiveness 
in almost all except the pastoral 
industries (despite the 
economic environment which 
must also jeopardise 'Think 
Big’). 

D I Hall 

Waenga 


Misguided 

protection 


THE Government’s emphasis 
on the relatively superficial 
freedom of travel to play sport 
seems specious and indicative 
of shallow philosophy, when it 
restricts freedom of trade, ap¬ 
parently more extremely than 
any western country. 

This degree of protectionism 
axiomaticaHy gives New 
Zealand an extraordinarily high 


Other side of 
the picture 


SORRY to be taking NBR to 
task, but we feel compelled to 
comment on the article by Ann 
Taylor (NBR, June 6 ), cover¬ 
ing the pros and cons of the 
Link Report. 

It wasn't the text but the 
photograph that went with it 
which concerned us — a pic¬ 
ture of a cut made at Martha 


Hill, Waihi, during eariv m*. 
peering operations. * PI °*' 
This cut, described 1 » u, 
Taylor as: “The despoliation 

Martha HUP, was SC 'S 

nme before the proem joim 
venture started work on Z 
project. 

The point is th« fo 

photograph illustrates bilk 
sampling and totally 
misrepresents the current m 
peering programme, which ii 
based on diamond drilling. 

While even this method hs 
its opponents, it does have the 
advantage of minimising m 
effect that prospecting may 
have on the environment, and 
does not call for targe earth- 
works of the kind shown. 

In fact the only earth-moving 
that is being underuta] QI 
Martha Hill is to provide ac¬ 
cess tracks for the drilling rip 
from one site to another. 

Please don't regard this as a 
complaint. We simply wish to 
set the record straight. 

M Baker, 
Project Manager, 
Amax Exploration NZ. 


Some subliminal sophistry for the sophisticated 


by Colin James 


SOPHISTRY is the close com- 
jaion of politics and the 
J£er the debater the more 


Sal enjoyed particularly the 
Mowed by Attorney- 
(jjotrai Jim McLay in a Poem 
nft/iiw radio discussion with 
pnid Lange about the failure 
jf Parliament to devise a 
flflimous resolution on the 
HU in the big debate on June 


lli 

The move foundered on the 
fonrmnent’s insistence on 
lotting for its refusal to 
lithhold visas from the 
jpjngboks which Labour tried 
uBOCccssiuily to delete from 

fo resolution. 

AkLay argued that, having 
uk its opposition to that 
fooedear. Labour could have 
tori fix the whole resolution, 
1)4 giving unanimity 


Was he seriously suggesting 
that on the crucial point of dif¬ 
ference between the parties. 
Labour could have supported 
the Government in any form? 
Was he suggesting that if the 
majority had been the other 
way, he would have voted for 
withholding visas as part of a 
larger motion, the rest of which 
he agreed with? 

Of course not. He and his 
side argued black and blue on 
the sanctity of freedom of 
movement. 

Immigration minister Aussie 
Malcolm made the point with 
great clarity: if we once in¬ 
terfere with this fundamental 
freedom, where will it end? 
Democracy is a delicate flower, 
dependent of jealous guarding 
of our unguaranteed freedoms. 

Malcolm might have drawn, 
but did not, an horrific warning 
from the South African ex¬ 
perience: fust one slice off one 


freedom, then another and 
another, each not great in itself, 
until almost imperceptibly the 
point of no return towards 
totalitarianism is passed. 

But why could not the 
Government have accepted the 
Labour proposal to divide the 
resolution into three parts? 

Everybody could have voted 
for the Gleneagles agreement, 
against apartheid, for recon¬ 
sideration by the rugby bosses 
and for protest to be lawful and 
peaceful. And the Government 
could have had its majority — 
with Social Credit help — on 
visas. 

But even such unanimity 
would have been deceptive. 
The Government's motion did 
not specifically oppose the 
tour, nor specifically demand 
the rugby union call it off, but 
merely “reconsider its invita¬ 
tion”. 

When Labour tried to 


substitute “withdraw’’ for 
"reconsider”, the Government 
voted it down. It had to because 
that change was attached to the 
amendment to remove the visas 
clause, but it is clear U would 
have done so anyway: have not 
13 of its MPs said they favour 
the tour? 

So if "unanimity" had been 
achieved the Government way, 
it would, as Ces Blazey said, 
have told him nothing he did 
not already know: that all MPs 
say they are for Gleneagles, 
that most are against the tour 
and the parties are split on 
visas. 

The only new factor would 
have been if the Government 
had whipped its pro-tour MPs 
into a direct call-off-the-tour 
stance — as Labour invited it to 
do by its amendment to the 
Address-in-Reply. 

ft is deliciously ironic that, in 
its deep concern to preserve 



sponspeople's freedoms, the 
Government used the mighty 
machine of caucus solidarity to 
whip a weeping Marilyn War¬ 
ing into its voting lobby against 
her will. 

Even the best of freedoms go 
only so Tor, you understand, 
and sometimes one freedom has 
to be given up in defence of 
another. 

Tradeoffs between freedoms 
is one of the issues in the tour 
argument. Should the freedom 
of our sportspeople to play 
whom they like take 
precedence over rhe denial of 
basic freedoms in South Africa? 

Another issue is the tradeoff 
between freedom and damage. 
The tour will diminish other 
sponspeople’s freedoms to play 
whom they like, since there will 
be boycotts. In the words of 
that arch-promotcr of 
freedoms, John Stuart Mill, it 
will "prejudicially affect the in¬ 
terests” of those other sports- 
people. 

And there is damage to inter¬ 
national prestige: we will lose 
the Commonwealth finance 
ministers conference and find 
ourselves cold-shouldered in 
other places. So there is n 
tradeoff between freedom and 
national interest. 

The Malcolm case is that the 
freedom weighs very heavy in 
the balance against the other 
factors. But it is unclear exactly 
what freedom the Government 
is defending. 

Sometimes it is freedom of 
movement (but surely if we arc 
to worry about the freedom of 
one lot of foreigners, smite 
white South Africans- and a 
non-white or two, to come 
here, we should also he con¬ 
cerned about the freedom of 
another lot of foreigners, the 
black South Africans, to 
possess some basic rights). 

Sometimes it is the freedom 
to invite here whom we like 
(but remember the fuss a cou¬ 
ple of years ago over Jose 
Ramos Horta, the Fretilin 
leader). 

Sometimes it is simply the 
freedom to play sport against 
who we wish. 

The National Party’s 1978 
election policy declared: "The 
right to engage in international 
sport is a fundamental freedom 
of New Zealanders.” 

It also declared: “Decisions 
on international Bporting con¬ 
tacts will continue to be made 
by the sporting bodies con¬ 
cerned and not by the Govern¬ 
ment.’* 

I think most New Zealanders 
agree that the right to play in¬ 
ternational sport is fundamen¬ 
tal. As a country we are sports- 
mad and so it is an appropriate . 
categorisation. 

But surely the level of verbal 
Government pressure on the 
rugby union la not wholly con¬ 
sistent with the 1978 promise 
of sports autonomy? 

Yes — and no, 

A minister and several MPs 
have been running round say¬ 
ing the. tour should go on. 
Others, including ministers, 
nominally against the tour, 
"gave hints” to. the New 
Zealand Herald “that they per¬ 
sonally wanted the topr but 
were following the Govern¬ 
ment line.” 

ThuB the rugby, union is like-; 
ly to have been getting confu*-: 
cd signals from , the Govern-, 
ment, despite the official : 
stance. The union might hove., 
(at least until recently) been 
forgiyeh for thinking the. 
Government was giving it a, 
'wink. •' : ; • 

After all, no one interfered 


with Ben Couch when he said 
right from his first day in the 
Cabinet that he favoured the 
tour. They knew he was speak¬ 
ing for the ordinary bloke — 
the voter who had mauled the 
Labour Party in 1975 for 
cancelling his 1973 (our and for 
being soft on stirrers, protesters 
and commie wreckers. 

This ordinary bloke is not 
too suscepiibie to grand 
"growth strategy" designs — 
and is susceptible 10 resentment 
at trouble in the economy. 

If you were the Government, 
what would you do? 

Point one: You would 
trumpet rhe growth strategy to 
prove to your nervous own that 
you were being positive,, vi¬ 
sionary and responsible. 

Point two: You would pass 
tip no chance to talk about com¬ 
munists in (he unions and the 
protest groups, rims in the na¬ 
tional interest of cuur&c, rous¬ 
ing and sustaining fears and 
prejudices about disrupters of 
the New Zealand way of life. 

'rhe technique for point two 
needs to be a bit like subliminal 
advertising: planting the idea 
without the recipient brain ac¬ 
tually seeing the implanting im¬ 
age. 

So we have had a Security In¬ 
telligence Service list of com¬ 
munist unionists; and when the 
Government has a spot of 
bother wiili the Federation of 
Labour, Ken Douglas is 
spotlighted. 

On the other side of that par¬ 
ticular com, the Labour Party 
is switching us emphasis from 
opposing the tour to constantly 
abhorring and counselling 
against violent protest. 

So while the big guns blaze 
out across the battlefield of 
development strategies — prob¬ 
ably ro the bemusement of the 
great bulk of voters — in the 
hedgerows and ditches and 
back alleys of political imagery 
another, almost hidden, war 
seems to have been joined, 
perhaps intentionally, perhaps 
intuitively and unconsciously. 

There the dagger rides rather 
than ihe gun, the subliminal 
image rather than the grand 
tableau. 

The pro-tour ministers and 
MPs could fit easily into that 
second war, helping to keep the 
ordinary sports-mad, anti- 
protester (and anti-black?) 
bloke on National’s side. 

But it is a tactic requiring 
great skill and a steady nerve. If 
that is what the Government 
was after in letting a "foolish” 
minister loose, it has already 
reaped the international whirl¬ 
wind of Isolation and op¬ 
probrium. 

Internally, who knows where 
the chips lie? The Government 
may still be ahead with the or¬ 
dinary' bloke. But the ordinary 
bloke's prejudices .can be 
notoriously fickle — and 
vengeful. 



JACKSON STREET 
PETONE 1 J 


,Two offices total area 880 
aq’.ff.', carpeted, share 
faollLUea, secretarial eer-. 
vloea available; >' 
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The New Zealand male, it would seem. Is no 
longer stubborn in his reading habits. 

For some years certain publications have 
claimed the right to sell men their cars, whisky, 
computers, or airline travel. 

New research now questions this loyalty. The 
1980 McNair readership survey shows several shifts, 
some quite startling. 

20% less men are reading die newsweeklics than 
previously while there have also been dips in male 
readership of several business journals. 

Fortunately for the concerned media executive 



and advertiser, good news travels fast after had. A 
look at Reader’s Digest’s rising performance in this 
survey, provides some clues on where a substantial 
number of these prolific consumers may have moved. 

The Digest's male audience has increased hv 
20,000 to 329,000. X 

And its coverage of men earning over $15,000 a 
year has nearly doubled to 87,000. 

'■ 126 W T 101 } who are overseas air travellers and 

73,000 major business decision making males, many 
of whom are hard to reach effectively through other 
media, ate also avid readers of The Digest 

. ■ ■ ■ • . - L 'i . 
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little tax relief likely in Muldoon budget 


Reader's Digest is head and shoulders 
other monthly or business magazine in «ie 
for reaching the men with money and the PJ’JJLp 

to spend. And on average they will spend m 

reading The Digest than any other publiwtiO ' 

Which makes it easier from a planning ^ 
cost-efficiency point ofviewi to move wth 
and not so expensiye'hroducts. 


And, incidentally, pick up J 
551,000 aspiring adult women J j 
and teenage readers as a bonus ji 
carrot 


by Bob Edlln 

rntnFinance Minister Rob 
Son U touring overseas 
Sofikiafa who were in- 
Sd In the abortive tax-wage 
Xfftalk8 have been curn- 
d to other problems and the 
is point to a Budget 
jjiautmuch in the way of tax 

Ttowuldmean that the In- 

m of Economic Research 
At lave to fundamentally 
.(tool its latest forecast of an 
ill deficit of almost $2000 
in the current fiscal 
Si for its next issue of 
}j'ra(y Predictions. 

He Jane issue of Quarterly 
Intern assumes in its 
nezuing that there will be no 
bargain and no tax 
•j to the Budget. It thus 
Government budget 
xii before borrowing about 
II,» million in the current 
id nar (just under 7 per 
ii w GDP). 

It notes that if the Govern- 
an does reach a tax-wage 
spin with the unions, the 
la would be more than 
>3 million unless the 
riramtnt chose either to cut 
spending by a correspond- 
^ mourn, or increase other 
up to compensate for the 
.1 m personal income tax 

'.tps. 

itudidneither, financing the 
wed deficit '‘would pose 
o mcipable choice” be- 

■jo: 

I fating by borrowing 
■iii would push up interest 

T* . 

1 Additional money-creation 
inflationary conse- 
»losing some of the 
^frem the tradc-oft). 

^ excluding the implica- 
13 h« its forecasting, QP 
-'wihelns examines the 
^ofs tax-wage trade-off, 
hoject on Economic 
v? (PEP) at Victoria 
;^nity has also completed 
f*wiion the implications 
'"u-wge bargain, taking a 

m Konomctrlc modcl- 

^roach, Bad drawing 
Owl preliminary) 

f- 08 ®'nes whether the 
be so large after a 
.JJifadeoffthat it would 
'Msggravat* inflation. 

who want the flue 
vJr. .^y supposes a 
Ranking place within an 
^ cwt wage round and so 

*& P * BW 18 ‘ 21 
“jjttantive issue faced is 

Vi forecast 

11 “>o large. 

1 increase in the deficit 

Wessive sales 

.fe&n 

Amertcan service 

S 4 £" ta,ng 

^ tate ® Sovern* 
37 Promote US cx- 
■* WY ’ CCS Ip several 

will‘use 

2 ot^JJ-^wn^ementia 
- ^pr ?is jJ otlhl ri<s to 'deal. 

; 
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SOME RESULTS FROM JOANNA MODEL 

Effects Of: 



I per cent cut 

1 per cent rise 


in real wagB 

In real private 


rate 

consumption 


(other veriablea held constant) 


percentage change 

Employment 

1.074 

0.217 

Money wage rates 

-2.206 

0.628 

Consumer price Index 

-0.998 

0.415 

Overseas current receipts 

1.211 

-0.562 

Overseas current peyments 

0.007 

0.628 

Real GDP 

0.634 

0.164 


$m 

Change In overseas current 



balance of payments 

$43.5m 

-$42.2m 


of some $200 million in 
1981-82 ($440 million for a full 
year) be likely to negate the 
potential for lesser growth rate 
in the CPI following the wage- 
cut? 

Rather than give a straight 
answer, QP insists that "no-one 
can be unequivocal on this 
issue". 

It docs remind us of research 
which suggests that gains can 
be made, both in terms of a 
reduction in the inflation rate 
and improved employment and 
growth. "But the gains are not 
large. Their size is sensitive io 
the size of the deficit and how it 
is financed." 

Strong interest rale effects, 
feeding through to prices and 
output could olTset much of the 
potential gain; so, ion, could 
the inflationary impact of an 
excessive monetisation of the 
deficit, QP notes. 

And the likelihood of lower 
inflation "is reasonably certain 
only when government expend¬ 
iture is reduced to offset the 
budgetary cost of a wage-tax 
trade-off,” 

The balance is delicate at the 
best of times, says QP, but “all 
the more so when, ns in the cur¬ 
rently forecast circumstances, 
the trade-off adds to an already 
quite large deficit which is 
largely monetised.” 

It concludes: "On balance, 
we think the wage-tax trade-off 
would be a helpful policy if the 
resultant deficit for 1981-82 
was not monetised, and if 
government can hold Its ex¬ 
penditure growth In 1982-83 so 
os to offset the budgetary cost 
of jhc trade-off in that year. If 
we are to fully realise the poten¬ 
tial for gain in any wage-tax cut 
trade-off, the policy will need 
to operate within a fairly stable 
set of economic conditions for 
at least 18 months.”- 

NBR reported in September 


last year on some results, 
relating to restructuring and 
unemployment, from the 
medium-term planning model 
developed by Professor Bryan 
Philpott in the Research Proj¬ 
ect on Economic Planning 
(PEP) at Victoria University. 

Since then, PEP has 
developed an alternative model 
more specifically aimed at ex¬ 
amining shorter run problems 
of unemployment, inflation, 
and particularly the tax-wage 
trade-off question. 

Some results from the model 
- called JOANNA - have 
been reported by Professor 
Philpott and his colleague, 
Richard Wallace, in a PEP 
research paper. 

The PEP team considered 
employment — or rather, 
unemployment — as the most 
pressing problem facing the 
country. Therefore, JOANNA 
was first used to explore the im¬ 
plications for employment, in¬ 
flation and the balance of 
payments, of each of six alter¬ 
native policy approaches. 

Philport and Wallace em¬ 
phasise that "the results are 
provisional but they are impor¬ 
tant since they bear on the tax- 
wage bargain”; the preliminary 
results, they feel, therefore 
justify publication. 

The JOANNA model is 
similar in structure and 
methodology to the ORANI 
model, developed in Australia 
and used by researchers to in¬ 
vestigate the tax-wage tradeoff. 
Some results fiom rhe 
Australian work were reported 
In the recent report of the New 
Zealand Monitoring Group. 

The PEP team is securing 
similar results from JOANNA, 
an econometric model, which 
allows researchers to measure 
the effect oil one or on a, 
number of policy goals or 


A 1 per cent reduction in real 
wage rates led to a 1.074 per 
cent rise in employment (see 
table). 

Associated with this is: 

• A 1.206 per cent reduction 
in the consumer price index; 

• A $43.5 million improve¬ 
ment in the overseas balance of 
payments. 

(These changes, the research- 
era note, must be interpreted as 
those which would occur over 
and above any other 
developments which are in any 
case occurring in the economy. 
Thus the fall of 1.206 per cent 
in the consumer price index 
means that the price index 
would be 1.206 per cent lower 
than what it would otherwise 
be without the policy change 
concerned.) 

The second most potent in¬ 
fluence on employment, ac¬ 
cording to PEP's research, is a 
rise in real private consumption 
expenditure — a 1 per cent rise 
which leads to a 0.217 per cent 
rise in employment. 

But in this situation, the in¬ 
flation and balance of payments 
effects ore deleterious com¬ 
pared with the real-wage cut 
case. The cost of living index 
rises by 0.628 per cent and the 
overseas balance of payments 
deteriorates by $42.2 million. 

The real wage reduction 
raises employment by reducing 
producers’ costs — especially 
those of exporters and import 
substitutes — and so en¬ 
courages exports and reduces 
imports, helping the overseas 
balance of payments. 

But reductions in real wages 
inevitably will lead to sym¬ 
pathetic reductions in real con¬ 
sumption expenditure which, 
as the researchers show, have a 
negative effect on employment. 

Thus, there are two con¬ 
tradictory influences at work as 
far as employment is concern¬ 
ed, arising from: 

• The positive effect from a 
reduction in real wages, on the 
one hand; 

• The negative effect on 
employment of a real wage cut 
leading to lower consumption, 
on the other. 

The researchers argue it is 
possible to put these two 
policies together into an op¬ 
timal package, which combines 
both cuts in real wages as the 
price of labour with rises in real 
after-tax disposable income to 
maintain the real income and 
spending power of labour. 

It is this' combination of 
policy instruments which lies 
. behind the wage-tax bargaining 
talks. . 

Prom the relationships 


set of economic conditions for (8Uch ^ re ] at6 to , discussed by. the researchers 

at least 18 months. ■ ■ • ^Toyment, inflation, balance : (end presented in (he table) it is 

NBR reported in September Qf p private invest- .• possible to establish’rhe level of 

____ment, gross domestic product, reduction In . reai wages 

and so on) of changes in .a . necessary to achieve; 
j •• number of policy instruments • A 2.per cent rise in* employe 

urged. (such as tariffs, government, ittentj;: -V y 

. • tvpenditufe, money and. real • No change inthe balance 6f 

US Foreign Corrupt Practice* megf and so on), given -; payments;;.:, 

Act, and anti-trust policies. Wl J e - g£^iptfo«y about ■:> -.• A reduction in the inflation 
• The Reagan administration, number ofother oogehous'or , r\ ;v . . 

will assign high, priority to external variable* (such as hfr r / .^he _ 

domestic and international e£ ■ xbprt- prices, real?private con- ■ “9“ 

forts to lay the groundwork for , sumption expendltijrfe, &c|d ,b° to,fUl by l-. 1,' t -' 


reduction in real wage? 
necessary to acllleve; 

• A 2,per cent rise in'employe 

ment; • 

• No change in the balance Of 


creases which would be 
necessary to secure some given 
increase in employment, 
Philpott and Wallace report. 

They plan to explore further 
and more complex policy com¬ 
binations and packages in 
future, along with alternative 
policy goals. 

But they believe their work 
so far suggests that con¬ 
siderable economic benefits 
would result from a successful 
agreement on a tax-wage trade¬ 
off, especially in the critical 


areas of employment, inflation 
and overseas balance of 
payments. 

"In these general terms, the 
approach of real wage reduc¬ 
tion wins hands down as an ap¬ 
proach to secure higher 
employment without inflation 
or adverse balance of payments 
effects,” their report asserts. 

But then comes the crunch 
issue: "We leave for later con¬ 
sideration the problem of how 
to implement such a policy in a 
politically acceptable way." 






Airline Chief Executive 

Applicolions are inviled for the position of 
Airline Chief Executive, in whal we believe to 
be the most exciting airline concept in the 
world. 

We seel a self-motivating, innovative arid 
experienced executive for this challenging 
and demanding [xyiition. 
A|iplicalions. in wiiling, will be treated in strict 
confidence and should include details of 
experience with an indication of salary 
requirement, together with a personal 
resume. 

Sky bus is lie re to slayl It will provide f -lew 
Zealanders with reasonable cost cm 
transport both within New Zealand and 
overseas. Skybus is firmly established in the 
market place and is about to become 
'airborne with recently acquired jet-prop 
Viscount Airliners for members domestic 
services and chartered jet aircraft lor 
members regional Pacific services and 
holiday tours. 

Applications should be addressed to: 

{marting the emetape ’ConWemd. Ctv»t &9cut»ve!} 

The Secretary 

Skybus, i 

t Private Bag, 

AUCKLAND. 


r Inflation ^ 
eroding your 
investment? 

Oyer the past 31 years high quality 

RareUSLCoins 

have Increased by an average annum rate of 


m 


"Yes $1,000 Invested In 1950 would now be wqcfli $605,000.. ■ 
HUtacy of US Rare Coin gains. .. 

J9BQ-1959 • 1960-1969 19?&-1979 ‘ 


Annual 

AvgeGaln 

Annual Avgo 
Inflation 


; 25-3.5% 
.‘appro*. 


35-5% 

approx. 


. 19ZQ -1979 
47A% : . 

approx. •? 


Iburlnvestiaient?^ , 

protect your.assats now.against hyper Inflation pml ; :.. 
devaluing dollars of the WBO'a by inyesdng-lri; readily i 
negotiable U$ coins. Note Capital goins bn r$re coins,... 
gdld'ahri silver are usuaUy tax ftfeer Supplier* algo of \j 


inthebglanceajf, 
ld;6e zero. ■ 
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Harbour board union contests article 


A $23,000 surplus in the 
1078 accounts became a 
deficit last year. 

Last year's accounts did 
show a deficit of $34,231. By 
February 1980 this had been 
cleared and the latest balance 
showed a credit of $4600. 

The main reason for the 
deficit last year was the 
unusually large number of 
disputes and days spent in 
negotiation, and the dramatic 
increase in some of the related 
costs like travel and accom¬ 
modation. 

We do not apologise for this 
expenditure. It was necessary. 
The national management com¬ 
mittee sees that its role is to 
protect members' wages and 
conditions. To do this it needs 
to follow actions right through. 
It would be harmful to our 
bargaining power to abruptly 
end talks or industrial action 


Apology and correction 


IN the iasue of August 26. 18BO, we published 
an article bearing the headline "Harbour Board 
Workers Question Union Spending". 

The article was not intended to caat any 
aspersions whatever on the competence. In¬ 
tegrity or honesty of the union officials named 
therein, namely Mr Walter Jocelyn, netionel 
president, Mr Ralph GBrdelan, national 
secretary, Mr Rod Trait, acting asaieiant- 
secretary nor the then members of the manage¬ 
ment committae. 

If any such meaning was takBn from the arti¬ 


cle National Btuiness Rmev now « x P res j'V 
withdraws it, apologises and expresses regret tor 
any distress the article msy have caused. 

National Businas Rain, has agreed to publish a 
full account of the facts of the matter and the 
following article is a condensed version of tnat 
which appeared in Harbourside, the publication of 
the Harbour Board Employees Union, following a 
special council meeting held by the union ex- 
6G UtlVQ. 

Tha various statements contained In the NBR 
article era repeated in bold letters with the union 
comments following: 


because. the budget had been 
spent. 

The national executive 
agreed to spend $30,000 to 
$60,000 on a penthouse of¬ 
fice suite In Wellington. 

Misleading. The new offices 
were bought for $60,000 — at 
the same time the old offices 


are being sold for $46,000. The 
net outlay for the new space is 
$14,000. 

The main advantage of the 
move, from the second to the 
seventh floor of the Southern 
Cross Building, is the extra 
space. 

Each staff member has 
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Secured DsbewtvirBStoc^ 


Taka advantage of Increased Interest rates. 
You may select I ram tha following terms: 
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In the past, we have had to hire 
rooms. , 

The decision to move this 
year was made because the 
seventh floor offices came on 
the market at the right price 
and were what we needed. 

The union has made a sound 
long term investment and en¬ 
sured that it has enough space 
for its future needs. 

A union education officer 
was Backed after less than a 


his/her own office and the 
union has a large meeting room 
in which to hold seminars, 
training programmes and the 
like. 

The special council meeting, 
which was attended by over 30 
people, was held in this room. 


year. 

Incorrect. The education or- r 
ficer resigned after she had l 
been with the union for eight- f 
een months. j 

The reasons for her leaving i 
are substantial. The manage¬ 
ment committee unanimously i 
sought her resignation after ( 
repeated requests to come up * 
with an adequate education and < 
publicity programme. This was 
not done. I 

The national manage- i 
ment committee, with no 
authority* appointed Rod 
Trott as assistant secretary. 

Incorrect. The position of 
assistant secretary is not pro¬ 
vided for in the union rules but 
was created by a 1979 con¬ 
ference resolution. 

Bob Turnbull was appointed 
to the job and when he left Rod 
Trott was appointed to replace 
him. 

This appointment is a tem¬ 
porary one until the union’s 
rules are changed to provide for 
an elected position. 

A full revision of the rules is 
now under way and will be 
completed by the next biennial 
conference in March 1981. 

The national secretary, 
Ralph Gerdelan, spent 
$5000 to $6000 in expenses 
on a month trip to the 
United States. 

Misleading. The total budget 
agreed by the national manage¬ 
ment committee was $5063. 

Mr Gerdelan spent 
$4,931.88 and this included air 
fares, travel insurance, hotels 
and meals. 

The International Transport 
Federation Conference and the 
related visits to United States 
unions will be reported on in 
the December issue of Har¬ 
bourside. 

$81,000 was spent on 
travelling and other ex¬ 
penses involved In settling 
Industrial disputes over and 
above the conciliation grant 
provided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour. 

Incorrect and misleading. 
The total of $81,000 includes 
.. the Labour Department grant. 

The NBR article says ‘in the 
previous year the union spent 
$19,000 on expenses in settling 
industrial disputes'. The cor¬ 
rect figure, supplied by the 
auditor, is $51,496.05. This 


means the main expenditure of 
the union increased by about 
$30,000 — from $51,496.05 to 
$81,000. The reason* h* 
been outlined earlier In explain- 
ing last year’s deficit. 

There has not been a foil 
account of the union 1 * role 
in the Trojan Home affair, • 
a property deal that col. 
lapsed with a consortium of 
unions losing a substantial •• 
deposit. 

Last year when the national 
management committee wa' 
looking at moving Into large of. - 
flees our union wss invited to 
join with several other onions 
in buying a building. 

At first the management com-.. 
mittee was keen on the idea md 
decided to take an option on j 
some space in this building 
once it had been purchased, j 
In the meantime, it had the. j 
proposal checked end was told ; 
that the arrangement wa not j 
sound. ] 

On that advice the union did ! 
not follow up it* option but it .] 
no time did the management 
committee commit itself finin- • 
daily or in writing to any agree¬ 
ment, nor has the union lost 
any money as a result of the 
venture. 

Also In question Is the ad¬ 
ministration of a $500,000; 
plus fund resulting from a. 
containerisation levy. 

All monies from this levy go 
into the superannuation and 
welfare trusts and the balance 
at ihe end of August va 
$797,679.24. 

The auditor's special report 
called for by the triad 
management committee follow¬ 
ing the publication of t* »“■ 
tional Business Rtriiu arncU 
confirmed ihai all accounts m 
respect of the super and w&re 
trust are completely in order. 

Also In question ^ 

establishment of a 
. company, Trade u 
. Research and Gonjuj ■ 
Limited. Turac fWj^ 
are split equaUy JJJ 
1 National President M 
Jocelyn and 
Gerdelan. 

Turac is a union owned^ 


Oil venture ideal flutter for the pensioner set 

Sorensen tional pieces of information secondly the quality of the areas, while the largest runs merciali bills) and ibis will Lake 


Z byKlaU. Sorensen 

Zt ^thought of reconimend- 
pbb La in speculative oil ex- 
L, to juperannuants and 
a foil: Jon fixed, incomes seems 


t, a almost forgotten 
Ishich allows investors 
in petroleum min- 
a tmpaiilesi and mining 
companies, to treat one 

riefthe amount subscribed 
no deduction, could make 
ijjgichastheNew Zealand 
vadGas Ltd issue very ai- 

ia-wen to pensioners, 
jrinl j the tax deduction 
^inujordrawcard for in- 
sa- particularly for those 
^ i 60c in the dollar 
spa! ta rate. 

fjptoplc receiving national 
iporion find that even a 
nji of thousand dollars 
of investment income 
^ up their effective tax 
ntd makes heavy inroads 
rifca appear to be good 
wimge returns from such 
roanis as debentures.* 
ftf answer is to switch to 
:a dividend income, or to 
-/sufficient deductions to 
-tatiie tax bite. And for the 
•ah 1982 tax year, New 
Vied Oil and Gas could 
.'iibt of problems for a lot 
ijtople. Undoubtedly the 
:i a speculative, but there 
Ninons factors in this issue 
iasill make it rather more 
ufinauically than most of 
Sana explorers, 
b week NBR expressed 
aroncem at the sheer size 
xi* $20 million issue, its 
i'vts of success, its effect on 
i fharemarkei, and the 
hiis Tor Mineral Resources 
ttdcldtts — whose shares 
-! nsen considerably in an- 
^ of the float details, 
ia last Tuesday’s briefing 
c 'be company’s plans 
, ^ a number of addi¬ 


tional pieces of information i 
which should reassure in- ] 
vestors. 

These are principally; (aparr 
from the all important tax j 
deduction) that the issue will be 
underwritten, that institutional ' 
interest is very likely, that in¬ 
itial expenditure will come 
from investment income rather 
than capital, and that there will 
be a bar on vendor selling of 
NZO and G shares. 

As for Mineral Resources 
shareholders, the issue prom¬ 
ises attractive financial benefits 
in the form of $1.5 million 
worth of NZO and G sliarcs 
although these shares will come 
under the two-year ban on ven¬ 
dor selling. 

The two licences which will 
initially be explored are held by 
Stewart Petroleum, which is 30 
per cent owned by Mineral 
Resources, 60 per cent by Pan 
Pacific Holdings (which is an 
affiliate of the Australian Otrer 
group) and 10 per cent by in¬ 
dividual New Zealanders. 

NZO and G will pay $5 
million for the licences and will 
offer as consideration 10 
million NZO and G shares (on 
top of the 40 million to the 
public, making a total capital of 
$25 million) to the Stewart 
shareholders. 

Of the 10 million shares 
Mineral Resources will finish 
up with 3 million NZO and G 
shares. 

Oner will directly hold three 
million shares also, and most ol 
the remaining four million 
shares will be held by the 
people behind the lloal — Jack 
Barbarich, Tony Radford. 
David Kennedy and an 
Australian geological consul¬ 
tant John Blumer. 

But the two essential poims 
about this float arc firstly that 
the company is doing the sensi¬ 
ble thing by raising a large 
amount of money initially, and 


secondly the quality of the 
licence areas. 

Geological consultant to 
NZO and G is Victoria Univer¬ 
sity senior lecturer in geology, 
John Collen, who ought to 
know something about the 
licences as he has spent the last 
six years carrying out research 
on the “reservoir” rocks of the 
Taranaki region. 

He told last week's briefing 
that the region has all the 
geological requirements for 
production of oil and gas, and 
noted that all the deep wells 
drilled so far in Taranaki have 
always encountered shows of 
oil and gas, though not always 
in commercial quantities. 

He said he was "particularly 
excited” about licence number 
113 and apart from its 
geographical proximity to the 
Maui and Kapuni fields, “the 
licence contains all the 
geological requirements for 
hydrocarbons”. 

He points to the three main 
faults running through 
Taranaki, one of which runs 
through the Maui and Kapuni 
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areas, while the largest runs 
smack-bang through the 113 
licence area. 

Faults are generally a 
favourable sign as the 
displacements often cause 
“traps” of oil and gas. 

But, nevertheless, oil ex¬ 
ploration is a hit and miss affair 
and NZO and G will spend 
around $2.5 million over the 
next 12 months on seismic 
work alone io assess whether a 
drilling programme can begin. 
At the end of this comes the all 
important decision: whether to 
drill an offshore hole — at a 
cost of around $15 million. 

Petrocorp, as NZO and G’s 
partner in 113 will come up 
with 40 per cent of the explora¬ 
tion expenditure, but contrary 
to some television reports last 
week, a decision to drill will not 
necessarily mean NZO and G 
will be seeking more cash from 
shareholders. 

The company expects to 
generate $3 million a year in in¬ 
vestment income (subscription 
money will be invested in bank 
guaranteed TCD’s . and com¬ 


mercial bills) and this will Lake 
care of most costs other than 
drilling. 

The most likely occurrancc 
should the company decide to 
drill, will be a farmout agree¬ 
ment with a third partner, in 
return for exploration costs. 

Otter direcior Tony Radford 
explained Iasi week iliac one of 
the basics of the oil business Is 
to spread risk lo allow par¬ 
ticipation in a larger number of 
ventures, and this would be 
likely in NZO and G’s case. 

In simple terms “it’s a ques¬ 
tion of getting people to pay a 
disproportionate amount for a 
stake in the venture — and it’s 
not uncommon at the drilling 
stage to sell half or the venture 
in return for the entire drilling 
costs,” he said. 

In other words at the drilling 
stage NZO and G could sell 
half its 49 per cent interest 
(Petrocorp automatically gets 
51 per cent) in return for the oQ 
per cent of the drilling costs it 
would he liable for and still re¬ 
tain 24 per cent of any find. 

But NZO and G won’t just 
concentrate on the two 


Taranaki licences. It plans to 
be around for many years yet, 
Radford told NBR, and will 
pursue the licences in the Great 
South Basin which are current¬ 
ly out for tender, as well as one 
onshore prospect. And at this 
stage the company looks like it 
will hove the financial 
resources to back such a long¬ 
term exploration program. 

Mineral Resource boss Jack 
Barbarich took considerable 
pleasure in telling the briefing 
that lie had received a phone 
call front Texas on Monday 
night offering to farm out half 
of the 113 licence, “at a figure 
well in excess of the vendor’s 
(Stewart) consideration”. 

And he told NBR afterwards 
that he had also taken some 
pleasure in turning down the 
oiler, informing the Texans 
that the “locals” were nut short 
of cash and could no longer be 
bought out cheaply. 

But being a practical man, lu- 
did not rule mil the possibility 
thin NZO and Li might one day 
do a deal with the surprise 
caller. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF SHARES IN 





INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

NOW OPEN FOR 
APPLICATIONS 


Qppgp for sale of 

3,200,000 ORDINARY SHARES AT $1-50 PER SHARE 

Bendon Industries Limited Is engaged,in the design, manufacture, distribution 

3nd Thediversified Into women's and men's . 
leisure wear^dfntoplasttes. Based at East Tamakl, Auckland, In an 11 acre .. 

™on, rfaMnrinn nomDlex Bendon Industries operates manufactunng plants In 
HamBtonlTlS^Carnbrldge, Te Aroha, Papafoetoe and East Tamakl, and ■ 

emP AppMtons wil^'accep^acfonly on an application form issued with a printout . , 

C0Py ^OTpecSsare S ayaiipble from: Any Stock Exchange member; the Company; 

THE MANAGERS TO THE OFFER: Gibbs Securities Limited, Investment 

Bank THE BROKERS TO THE ' QFFli^BldiiJl?Wakeman Paine and Co., Memtorepf - ■ 
the Auckland Stock Exchange, 47 High Street, Auckland 1 .Or mall, coupon tP<,Y°Y 
copy of the prospectus now. y.h"; r : L. yi 
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31 was $A2,284,000 (last year 
SA1,607,00). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 10 cents will be paid on 
August 14 and the $1 shares 
will be split into two SO cent 
units. 

Cory Wright and Salmon 


aiVAWIHQB - UUI J II * ——- 

profit for six months to March Ltd: net profit for the year end 


ed March 31 was 3927,053 (last 
year $444,709). 

John Edmond Holdings Ltd: 
net profit for the year ended 
March 31 was $909,000 (last 
year $1,042,000). A final divi¬ 
dend of 9 cents will be paid. 
Holeproof Industries Ltd 


will buy for cash McCaul NZ 
Ltd subject to the spproval of 
the examiner of commercial 
practices and the overseas in¬ 
vestment commission. 

Lion Breweries Ltd: net prof¬ 
it for the year ended March 31 
was $18,243,000 (last year 















When it’s speed you need- 


$12,668,000). A final dividend 
of 7% cents will be paid. 
Midland Coachlines Ltd has 
bought Trans Holdings tour, 
transport and marketing arms 
from UEB Industries subject 
to the approval of the examiner 
of commercial practices. 

New Zealand Oil and Gas 
Ltd will go public with a $20 
million, 50 cent share float. 
Mineral Resources NZ Ltd 
shareholders will receive 
preferential allotment for up to 
20 per cent of the shares on a 
one for one basis. 

Properties Securities Ltd 
issued.a don’t sell notice afler 
receiving a bid from an unnam¬ 
ed company, understood to be 
New Zealand United Cor¬ 
poration or an associate. 

Exchange 

rates 


Call Courier Systems. We’re the guys who get it there -- 
fasti Not quite supersonic — at least not yet. But still the 
most sophisticated solution when you Vf got problems with 
urgent document delivery, inter-branch mall, reports, com¬ 
puter material... anything that has to go by the f astest, most 
reliable system. - 


When its speed yes need 


Gty Pak rapid 'round town 
document and small package 
service, mail clearance and 
pkk-up. 

Panic Pak for ultra-urgent, 
time sensitive consignments 
Pam Auckland, Wellington. 
Christchurch and Invercargill 
to any Air New Zealand 
domestic destination. 


Jet Pak overnight door-to- 
door Intercity courier service 
to and from almost anywhere 
in New Zealand. 

World Pak number one inter¬ 
national courier system to 
almost anywhere in the world 
with top speed, top security. 


COURIER SYSTEMS 


sszszsz assryK 1 ?^".-= ’saf sas s 
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NEW ZEALAND_* 
MERCHANT BANKSHW 
ASSOCIATION 


BROADBANK CORPORATION LIMITED CHASE-N.B.A. NEW ZEALAND GROUP LIMITED 
MARAC CORPORATION LIMITED NEW ZEALAND UNITED CORPORATION LIMITED 
SOUTH PACIHC MERCHANT FINANCE LIMITED 


Extracts from the 1960 Report of the New Zealand Merchant Banks 
Association 

- During the year satisfactory business growth was achieved by Association 
Members and total assets under Members’ stewardship now exceed 
NZ$537 million. 

- The Association’s forma! submissions during the year concerning pending 
financial legislation were well received as a responsible and constructive 
contribution. . 

- The Association looks forward with confidence to continuing Its active role 
in supporting the development of the New Zealand economy. 

Aggregation of Members' Assets and Liabilities as of December 31; 


Assets 

Cash & Negotiable Securities 
Company Snares & Debentures 
Other 


Liabilities 
Shareholders' Funds 
Deposits 

Other . . 


1980 1979 

(NZ$000) (NZ$000) 
221,209 177.503 

22,045 17,767 

293,747 229,076 


145,840 

16,823 

179,385 


537,001 424,346 342,048 


26,927 21,933 19,681 

238,648 192,747 166,501 

• 271,426 209,666 155,666 

537,001 : 424,346 342,048 


The Association was formed in 1978 as the result of a conscious effort on the part of 
substantia! and responsible merchant banking organisations to ensure the 
maintenance of a high level of professional standards and integrity within their 

Industry. - • '• ’-V C• '• •••-," '• . 

The detailed l&O Report may be 


AS at June 25, NZ dollar sells 
at: 


Britain 

US 

Canada 
Australia 
I Fiji 
Austria 
Belgium 
China 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 


.4348 

.8550 

1.0280 

.7457 

.7293 

14.28 

33.01 

1.5078 

6.3206 

4.8210 

49.41 


Transport North (W 
bury^Holding* Ltd: nttproft 
for the year ended March n 
was $503,024 (Ian y tl 
$427,517). 1 

The week 
ahead 

TUESDAY: Deanes Indians 
AGM, Christchurch.' 
THURSDAY: Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce 
seminar on taxation. 
FRIDAY: Royal Antcdilubian 
Order of Buffaloes Grand 
Lodge conference, Wellington, 
till Sunday. 

SATURDAY: Rotoraa con¬ 
ference, Rotorua, till June 6. 


Hong Kong 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

and Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

West Germany 

Western Samoa 


Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


Bendon impresses 


by Klaus Sorensen 


INVESTORS could do worse 
than the current Bendon In¬ 
dustries public issue. 

An open day at the 
company’s East Tamaki 
women’s underwear plant last 
week demonstrated to analysts, 
institutions and the press that 
innovation and computerised 
efficiency are the keys to the 
company’s success. 

The company is floating 40 
per cent of its existing capital 
with a public offer of 3,200,000 


25c shares, and judging by th; 
reactions of brokers and ih* 10 ' 
stitutioiial fund manageiSi ih 
issue should be easily o er- 
subscribed. 

One broker told NBR that 
his office had received appba 
tions for 300,000 shares utih 
afternoon mail alone, and 
one woman had arrived 
office with a request for im 
shares and a cheque aired; 

written out. . 

But it seems many aim 

wil have to content« « 

With just a couple 

shares in the 25,000 gannem-a- 

day manufacturer. 


Insurer, jewellers pan 


by Warren Berryman ™** j 

UNIVERSAL Guarantee MW*- gjf ' 
Assurance Company Ltd, *- lect . n M t hapPJ 
struggling to recover from *^'££?**** 
overseas reinsurance losses, has titled, 

just lost an important account. naa D . : fWe |lcn' 

The Jeweller’s Mutual' Dropping ^ « 

Security Society Inc had its biisiness w , ’ t0 . police i u i 
; members insured with Univer- Universal s P 
sal. Premium income is risks, u-gaesJ 

understood to be about “Some ° h lsS it«of tin 
$300,000 a year - a significant built up oyer t par¬ 
amount for a small insurer tike was danger - 
Unlvenal. . V 

After a recent meeting of “The« are s,u juni kn^ 
jewellers, the society and its . i n where 
brokers, Adam and Adam, we had the buB 1 *** 
decided to shift the account to "Our balance 'jT^ «iH 
Royal Insurance an June 30. out Augo 81 rAfajuft* 
Adam and Adam broker Den- make or-break W- , . 

nis Adam said the shift was the mgt j e if, ■ ■ ■ $ 

result of a belief that Rdyal, ../w overseas .. ^ 
with its many offices, could erf- .. j hopcWC >ve 
pedite claim settlements faster • fac sa id.-:', 
than Universal. . \ P RyahWidU^LV- 

But ■ Universal’? managing 
director, Gerald Ryan, said he ^ e Ahari 
cancelled the cover because he • . -i^ing on -J* - 

felt the claims were too 

: ."**«*«fford ttjfS 

lsn- rsoolnc rtsih $2 -lilt • BrOKC** . • *♦‘-Artie Hv-i/ 


icit inc claims wcio j 

“We can’t afford to keep taking r* 

A, .Vi ...._4*1 • 1 
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FOR WEEK FRIDAY JUNE 19 TO THURSDAY JUNE 25 
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H B Firmer* 

13% eonv pr 
Haywrighu 5 pref 
Healing 
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H Pollard 

10% conv pr 

Henry Berry, BOc 
10% data 
Holeproof 
Hooker. BOc 
Hume Industries 
B-7.5% pi pr 
I C I lAuit) 

I C IINZI 
Ind Broadcasting 
independent News 
Ind Cham, BOc 
Iniartesman NZ. BOc 
l W Dow. BOc 
James Smith. 60c 
14% conv pi 
12% conv pr 
J Burrs 

12% conv pr 
John Edmond 
J Webster. SOc 
12 % conv pr 
J Nathan 
6.5% pr 
J Rainey 

12.6% conv pi 
L W RudUn. BOc 
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Lanas. 50c 
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Aucklanders profit from illegal fare discounts 

* .... else on another not be handed over because it 


Disclosure proposals would have changed history 


From Page 1 

for che Los Angeles/London leg 
(Laker Skyirain or TAA), thus 
undercut ling ihc lowest legal 
fare by about $200. The nor¬ 
mal fare is shown on the ticket 
and the wholesaler can take ihe 
difference between the net fare 
and whatever he can sell it for 
to the customer. Skyirain and 
oilier fares of that sort are not 
legally available in this coun¬ 
try. There is more than one 
wholesaler with these tickets 
available for retail agents, and 
its understood that other car¬ 
riers may be about to follow Air 
New Zealand into this 
business. 

• At least some non-lAin 
agencies arc being offered 10 
per cent commission, although 
they are not technically entitled 
to any commission on air 
tickets. 

• (iroup tours from points 
south of Auckland are being of¬ 


fered free domestic navel on 
Air New Zealand services to 
Auckland to connect with their 
international departure. This 
means other domestic travellers 
would be subsidising these in¬ 
ternational travellers. 

• Low season fores are being 
sold outside the permitted 
periods, with probably other 
carriers getting involved in 
this. . , 

Air New Zealand maintained 
a clean reputation until at least 
the mid-1970s, when it was fin¬ 
ed for discounting in North 
America. Then it became 
associated wiih a major 
wholesaler in Australia, paying 
heavy over-rides to sell its 
North American services and 
thus fill its DC-IOs despite the 
disadvantage ofhaving to tran¬ 
sit through Auckland when 
Qamas had services flying 
direct from Sydney. 

The Australians became so 


exasperated by the wheeling 
and dealing that two years ago 
they prohibited Air New 
Zealand from selling cheap pro¬ 
motional fares in the Australian 
market. (This right seems likely 
to be restored during the pres¬ 
ent bilateral talks between 
Australian and New Zealand 
Governments in exchange for 
Qantas rights to sell promo¬ 
tional Tares Auckls nd/London 
in this country.) 

The Airline Steering Com¬ 
mittee, set up as an industry 
self-policing body under the 
Air Tariff Regulations, is con¬ 
vened and chaired by an Air 
New Zealand staff member. 
The carrier also provides the 
secretariat. 

Recently the chairman wrote 
letters to agents, asking them to 
desist from discounting. 

Said one agent: ‘‘While the 
chairman oTlhe committee was 
dictating his letter to me, no 


doub. someone else on another « beaded 

floor was clinching tl eg* . client ; ns !sted on buy- 


count deals with another 

8B In another case, an Air New 
Zealand staff member who is 
also secretary of the Interna¬ 
tional Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion travel agency investigation 
panel in New Zealand recently 
approached a small agency to 
buy an illegal ticket on Laker’s 
Skytrain. 

This became the sick joke ol 
the industry and within a few 
weeks, the incident was spelt 
out in the independent travel 
trade magazine, Travel Digest, 
which said the staff member 
paid over the price for the 
ticket in cash. But because his 
behaviour was somewhat 
suspicious”, he was watched 
when he returned to pick up 
the ticket the next day. 

Travel Digest reported: 
“When told the ticket could 


don’t recruit cabin staff 
because they’re pretty. 

But because they’re pretty smart. 

We promise our passengers a lot, so we recruit the best. 
Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 
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fare, the client insisted on buy- 

^“However, (the agent) told 
the client he believed he was 
from the 18th floor of Air New 
Zealand House. (The man) 
showed surprise, shrugged his 
shoulders and ^asked for his 
money back. . 

He later denied to Travel 
Digest that it was an attempt at 
entrapment, but offered no ex¬ 
planation for the incident. 

The arrangement which 
causes most chagrin among 
TAANZ members is the 
longstanding one between Air 
New Zealand and the Link 
organisation, which reportedly 
gives Air New Zealand travel 
worth more than $20 million a 
year, business from which 
TAANZ members are cut out. 

Link is an incorporated socie¬ 
ty with growing assets and iis 
discounting arrangement with 
1 Air New Zealand involves 
Belgium’s Sabena airline. 

British Airways has an ar¬ 
rangement with a similar 
organisation called Friends of 
the Lion, which also shuts out 


agents. 

TAANZ has been co¬ 
operating with Television New 
Zealand’s Eyewitness team in 
pursuit of details of the 
LinWAir New Zealand arrange¬ 
ment. 

A programme on this subject, 
and on the question of other 
travel market illegalities, will 
be shown in the next two 
weeks. 

It is believed that Air New 
Zealand first became heavily in¬ 
volved in discounting through 
wholesalers when it saw itself 
heading for major losses two 
years ago and was facing some 
loss of market share after the ar¬ 
rival of Continental. 

It fought to regain its market 
share on the North American 


and its part of the European 
routes. 

By discounting heavily, u 
pulled other carrier# i Q i 0 g. \ 
legalities to compete. ] 

There is some opinion in the i 
industry that it would life tQ i 
get out of discounting if 
could and thus earn a higher 
profit yield from each tkfej. 
But any retreat from the dis¬ 
count market would mean 
short-term losses to otheT car¬ 
riers who are being pulled in. 

Some sources argue that aiih 
over-capacity becoming a fact 
for the airline, it is more in¬ 
terested in getting as many peo¬ 
ple as possible into seats, no 
matter what the yield, to keep 
the business going at full 
steam, rather than cutting tuck 
to fewer people at profitable 
fares and having to keep idle 
aircraft on ihe ground. 

The possibility that this may 
make the market tougher still is 
disconcerting American car¬ 
riers Pan Am and Continental, 
both facing their own financial 
problems but without the pros¬ 
pect of help from the US 
Government. 

Both carriers insist they have 
no intention of pulling out d 
this market, but l««s in thi> 
region may build up because 
fare yields are driven down tor- 
i iher and further by Air Xt» 

: Zealand which may lose up i» 

■ $9U million this year but be 

buffered against bankruptcy h 
, the Government, 
r If any carriers did withdraw. 

1 New Zealand tourism wuU 
> suffer heavily in the longterm 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

fliE SKurities Commission s 
for a broader defint; 

Se "beneficial interest 
Sion, and a 5 per cent 
Siding disclosure level, 
33" have substantially 
Za New Zealand corporate 
i 3 y had they been mtroduc- 
jjiw or three years ago. 

S pui is one of the inescapable 
■^elusions of tne 
aeon's 178-page report 
a,nominee shareholdings in- 
i companies. In particular 
Suoa-Androdes and Fletch¬ 
er Holt sagas might 
£ uken a quite different 
ant had disclosures affecting 
•nknat interests" been in ef- 
fctAthe time. 

lathe chapter on the Flerch- 
eHoldings attempted takeover 
/Cuter Holt the commission 
adota that at first sight 
vMSt everyone made a profit 
aoTthe skirmish. 

Fletcher Holdings was able 
attll its shares for $4.35 
Jinn more than they had 
^ them for, both institu- 
saand ordinary shareholders 
si the company’s share price 
^predate, and both the 
^{brokers and financiers 
■Jt "substantial profits”, ac- 
■uding to the commission. 

“When one looks at all these 
dku it is difficult to say that 
q person has been disadvan- 
'qcd by ihe precipitate actions 
i the institutional sellers and 
■:t purchasers consisting of 
Fibers, its financiers and 
tahoker. 

“Yet we cannot resist the 
Mdusion that the episode 
Icdoi show the operatipn of 
ifrtt and informed market 
«has the Stock Exchange 
taxation is committed to 
, ’fxnte, and such as this com¬ 
mon desires to promote. 
“Perhaps the fair conclusion 
iila some shareholders who 
fci&d to take advantage of the 
ting market consequent upon 
'■** pressure of Fletchers buy- 
- 3. could fairly claim that they 
J dqi fully understand the 
®{ogth of the company in 
they had previously in- 
That raises the question 
3 the adequacy of the informn- 
ko given by Carter Holt to Us 
to shareholders before these 
developed.” 

^ the all-important quea- 
™ r l he purposes of the 
Jffittrion was "whether the 
* l 1 ®.? TOU W be any dif- 

t pOtatei acquisitions 

( Zr* sported to the ex- 
n aT? 51 m thc y moved across 
® I* cent threshold. 


| (Please / where appropriate) 

n I/We enclose $30 for one year’s subscription 10 
Business Review. □ Please bill me/us. . , . 

□ I/We enclose $85 for one year’s subscript® 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 

□ I/We enclose $5 per copy plus 50 cents postage**-"" 
copy/ies of The Office Book. 
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“It is a matter of opinion, but c 
our view is that early reporting c 
would have had a beneficial ef¬ 
fect in informing the market : 
generally of the existence of a i 
major purchasing interest in I 
the Carter company.” i 

In the Carter case, the Com- ' 
merce Commission ruled that ! 
Fletchers was “beneficially en- 1 
titled" to the NZUC — held ! 
Carter shares, and those held 
by the sharebroker Jarden and | 
Co’s nominee company, 
Customhouse Holdings. But 
the Securities Commission has 
come up with a new and 
broader definition — the rele¬ 
vant interest. 

The Securities Commission 
notes the complexity of the 
“dawn raid” situations and 
“the ingenuity employed by 
people who wish to avoid a 
disclosure law that is directed 
towards disclosure of beneficial 
ownerships alone”. 

The commission then pro¬ 
ceeds to provide a particularly 
neat definition of the relevant 
interests phrase when it notes 
"the complications that have 
emerged can be illustrated in a 
sentence”. 

"If I have 2 per cent of the 
shares in a company registered 
in my name, plus beneficial 
ownership of a further 2 per 
cent registered in my 
secretary’s name as my 
nominee, plus a proxy from 
another shareholder enabling 
me to vote his shares which 
carry 2 per cent of the voting 
power, plus control of a private 
company that holds another 2 
per cent of the shares, what do 
my relevant interests ag¬ 
gregate? 

“If the law ts confined to 
beneficial ownership, the 
answer is 4 per cent, but it all 
the interests mentioned are ag¬ 
gregated, my relevant interests 
arc 8 per cent. If a disclosure 
law is to be enacted should 1 be 
required to disclose 4 per cent 
or 8 per cent or some in¬ 
termediate figure?” asks the 
commission. 

The commission believes a 
disclosure law should be con¬ 
fined to facts that have occur¬ 
red, rather than intentions, un¬ 
til the intentions reach the stage 
of acquiring relevant interests. 

It also recommends that 
where a transferee has no 
beneficial interest in the 
securities that fact should be 
recorded on the transfer by in' 
sertlng the words “as nominee 
i and “in all cases, the person en¬ 
titled to a relevant interest ex¬ 


ceeding 5 per cent should be re¬ 
quired to disclose it”. 

But the registered holder 
should also be obliged “to pro¬ 
vide evidence to assist in identi¬ 
fying all persons entitled to 
relevant interests, irrespective 
of percentage. Companies 
should be authorised to require 
the registered holder to provide 
such evidence”. 

The commission has also 
considered time factors, and 
sanctions. 

It believes a new law on 
disclosure of relevant interests 
above 5 per cent should require 
disclosure of existing relevant 
interests within 14 days and 
that relevant interests subse¬ 
quently acquired should be 
disclosed as soon as the person 
making the purchase has 
knowledge of it. 

The commission suggests a 
maximum sanction of forfeiture 
of rhe shareholdings and sug¬ 


gests that in the case of listed 
companies, disclosure of rele¬ 
vant interests should be made 
to the Stock Exchange Associa¬ 
tion. 

The commission does not 
believe the disclosure re¬ 
quirements need be applied to 
unlisted public companies, or 
private companies, because 
they normally have their own 
articles detailing the methods 
of disposing of shares. 

But the commission has not 
only considered the events 
leading up to the Fletcher 
takeover bid for Carter Holt, 
but also the arrangements made 
to dispose of the shares afler 
the matter was resolved. 

It refers to the deed between 
Fletcher and Carter presented 
to the Commerce Commission 
on December 4, 1980 regarding 
Fletcher’s beneficially held 
23.6 per cent shareholding, and 
notes that “in substance the 


deed enabled Carter Holt to 
find purchasers for the shares 
... and provided that Fletcher 
would not exercise the voting 
rights attached to the shares, 
other than in accordance with 
the recommendations of the 
board of Carter to their 
shareholders" for a slated 
period. 

The commission was also 
asked to approve proposals for 
the sale of NZUC’s 24.9 per 
cent shareholding and for those 
shares to be sold to be transfer¬ 
red to a “bona fide independent 
transferees” nominated in the 
schedule presented to the com¬ 
mission. 

The Securities Commission 
notes that “the question arises 
as to whether the terms of the 
deed, especially those regarding 
voting rights, should be expos¬ 
ed under a disclosure law". 

And it asks whether the ar¬ 
rangement for NZUC to buy 


Carter shares and the agree¬ 
ment reached at the same time 
for those shares to be sold to 
Fletcher, and 1 the deed 
presented ro tile Commerce 
Commission, should be regard¬ 
ed as relevant interests requir¬ 
ing disclosure independently. 

The commission suggests 
that in both cases legislation 
should be enacted to require 
disclosure under the relevant 
interests description. 

In the case of Lion and An- 
droclcs the commission details 
the siiuation whereby nominee 
sharebuying of around 12 per 
cent of the Lion capital led 
directors to set up Andrades — 
which finished up with 29 per 
cent of Lion’s capital through a 
share swap. 

But the obvious conclusion 
to he drawn is that a 5 per ceiu 
disclosure could have uverted 
the need for the l.ion directors’ 
defensive measures. 
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Singapore airline shuns even flattering comparisons 


by Lindsey Dawson * j 

'(TORE was only one way 

SeAirUnea would grant 
to NBR about the 

attH"** . whi f h 18 

^ of the few international car- 

**ith figures in the black 
-please do not write 
dung comparing us with 
i Clines,” said corporate ^ 
Me relations manager A R 
Sn. "Comparative stories - 

pilot fair.*’ - 

5 hkh is exceedingly fair of 
aohia. But Singapore 
ijliaa can afford to be fair, 
aging along as it is on an en- 
reputation for good ser- s 
a,and ultra-efficiency. 

Dnbim ("everyone calls me 
fclbnhim is my first name 
oiny second name”) was in 
igthnd recently meeting the 
ifia’s new public relations 
auuliants, Baldwin and 
bjit; and attending promo- 
axil functions for the airline’s 
«v Singapore holiday 
pfcgt- 

. Tt promised not to make 
anpaisons. But other writers 
In. When Qantas was crippl- 
tJ by its lengthy February 
nike, Brisbane newspaperman 
fen Petersen wrote an article 
:s praise of SIA headed 
‘Md Qantas please see Mr 

Itt" 

“Ertn a casual reading of the 
ivMO annual reports for 
ah airlines makes one reach 
^actively for a Singapore 
c/1 in preference to a Qantas 
•i^t steward,” he wrote. 

"Singapore, with fewer peo- 
;'e than the city of Sydney, 

*ja one of the most aggressive 
rf innovative airlines in the 
satt" 

Mum wouldn’t comment 
•t Qantas, let Hlonc Air New 
kind, but he did concur on 
i question of innovation. 

‘■’We've been innovators. We 
been trailblazers.” SIA 
« the first to introduce 
rjnberettea for its first-class 
laagers back in '78. It waB 
jbefirst to give passengers cold 
towels as a welcome, and 
to towels after meals. 
Mtryone does that now." 
h ha had strolling minstrels 
[J to “reraft, it has pushed 
^{oei meals prepared by 
*™ li° m Hugo's (one of 
"'?* prestige restaurant 

duins.) 

It was one of the leaders in 
Producing economy-class 
[7 I®* free liquor and 
® MC ‘ n B IATA airlineB 
follow mit, and more recent- 
V J*®* headrests so that 
passengers don’t get 
zr 8 ™ from trying to rest 
: ^gup. 

gorily to be introduced ia its 
? ^Uondish idea yet - 
i il- i ® ac hinea for irans- 
HS 747 flights. They will 
J*T run for two months and 
t, . be€ " specially designed 
®r aircraft use. 



Singapore girl ... no sitting down 


fctfhin SU ^ rie ^ WflB 10 ma ^ e 

were ligl“> 

rjpact and silent. Passengers 
farsrSt K * en * for the battery- 
ShS ^ chine8 > and, says 
Bdonh’ thcy wdl P r °dnce 
^ 88 goad as any at Las 

SIS.}* been hard- 

CT by rising fuel coats. Its 

nalW^Ptopt was $S15 
^nal figures aren’t out 

^mlLL USt w COmpleted * but 

“totfideS th * com Pany Is 

TheS Profit" 

/^nine began as Malayan 
E5J“ 1M7, became 
ItoS?P° re Airlines in 
toQ&Si pl i C m l ? 72 into two 


“kknri. a* «'*»»» oecame 
Airlines in 

^Paniea P th C W l V 2 int0 ^ 
Mahv 1 i B T, , .Ta. re glooal carrier 
£%£*** System, and 
CSfS 1 airline SIA. 

Stogapore’s flag- 


carrier hasn’t looked back. It is Jap 
98 per cent owned by the be 
Singapore Government and pa: 
produces 3 per cent of the bel 
country’s gross domestic prod- ; 

uct. cot 

The other 2 per cent of be 
shares are owned by the com- c ie 
pany’s 10,000 employees. It is 
important, says Ibrahim, that — 
workers should feel they have a I ■ 
stake in the company. 

New Zealanders who have I 
worked for SIA report that 
employees are typical of I 

Singaporeans. They are low- 
paid by New Zealand standards 
and embarrassingly in¬ 
dustrious. 

Its cabin crew rarely sit down 
when on the job and, if they do, ! 

says Ibrahim, “we hope it's in 
the galley behind the curtain l 
where passengers can't see I 
them". 

The waiting list of young 
women who want to become a 
“Singapore girl” is thousands 
long; only a dozen are selected 
for each training course. If they 1 
don’t measure up during train- | 
ing, they’re out. 

It is illegal for Singapore 
Airlines staff to go on strike — 
they arc deemed to be an essen- 1 
tial industry. But they do have 
industrial troubles — a recent j 
pilots’ go-slow tarnished their 
image of efficiency. 

Singaporean pilots wanted 
pay rates on a par with ex- 1 
patriate pilots who work for the 
airline, who include New 
Zealanders, Australians and 
Europeans. They failed to get J 
what they wanted. 

Said Ibrahim with a shrug: 
“They ore Singaporeans living 
under Singaporean conditions. 1 
They could not expect ex¬ 
patriate pay." 

But he said the airline 1 b not 

ruthless. “We are a kindly com¬ 
pany. We believe In long-term 
employment.” Industrial I 
disputes were settled by ar- j 
bitration, and staff were not I 
dismissed without good reason, 
he said. “We have disciplinary 
procedures. Anyone accused of 
a misdemeanour has a chance 
to explain.” 

Airline unions were power¬ 
ful, he said, but management 
was firm that it would not let 
small sections of the industry I 
ruin the company’s perfor- 
mance. 

The airline has built much or 

its image on the Singapore girl, 

. the hostesses in the becoming 

i sarong kebaya. Advertising has 

centred on die girls since 1972 
without apparent feminist pro- I 
test, and the company aims to 
i make the service match the 

> claims in the advertising, 

t Hostesses are signed on for a 

t five-year contract which can be 

s renewed if it suits both parties. 

; They are regarded by. | 
i management as a specific draw 1 

t for customers. “At one end at 

-j the scale you have very 

o sophisticated stewardesses ot 

r the American type — very 

d friendly and natural, who treat 

you more or less as an equal* 
T hen you have others, like 


Japanese crews, who bow 
before you, but many 
passengers feel uncomfortable 
being treated like a potentate." 

SIA tries to steer s middle 
course, training its women to 
be gentle, courteous and effi¬ 
cient. And the men, too. About 




half the cabin staff are male. 

No airline ia tops all the time, 
hut SIA is ruthless in examin¬ 
ing itB own shortcomings. Its 
staff newsletter prints not only 
the names of staff who have 
been commended by travellers, 
but also prints complaints. 


The offending staff aren't 
mentioned by name, but the 
flight number and the date arc 
printed alongside comments 
like: “Staff rude and unhelpful. 
Did not stop smokers lighting 
cigarettes in non-smoking 
areas.” The company's chair¬ 
man personally vets every 
passenger's complaint, though 
there aren’t many — 0.26 per 
10,000 passengers. 

After a huge expansion pro¬ 
gramme through the 1970s, 
SIA has 16 747s, ftve DClOs, 
four 727s and three Airbuses. 
The DClOs and 727s ore being 
sold — without much difficul¬ 
ty, according to Ibrahim. 
“Because we are strong finan¬ 
cially we don't have to ask for 
hard cash.” 

SIA does not mess about with 
unprofitable activities. The 
older planes are on the way out 
because they are not fuel- 
efficient. The airline has drop¬ 


ped its three 707 cargo 
freighters. The joint Concorde 
operation it shared with British 
Airways to London has also 
been stopped. "Ii had to go. 
Loadings were down. The 
novelty was wearing off. But it 
served its purpose." 

Ibrahim says he got more PR 
mileage out of the Concorde 
than any other SIA activity. 
The company image is 
everything. When the Con¬ 
corde first flew into Singapore 
the company went to great 
lengths to ensure that the air¬ 
craft landed with the side 
featuri ng the SI A name and 
logo facing the cameras lined 
up on the Terminal building. 

And when Singapore’s new 
airport opens at Changi at 7 am 
on July 4 {following an all-night 
switchover operation after the 
old airport closes at midnight) 
it's a safe bet that an SIA plane 
will be first to touch down. 


YOUR BUSINESS 
INSURANCE 
IS OUR INSURANCE 



FREAK WEATHER. HUMAN 
ERROR. VANDALISM. 
MECHANICAL FAILURE. 
ACTS OF GOD. 

PLAIN BAD LUCK. 

Nobody can ensure that 
disasters will never happen in 
business. But that doesn’t 
mean that the effects of such 
disasters can’t be safeguarded 
against. 

Security & General are 
the industrial and commercial 
insurance specialists. When a 
client or a broker approaches 
Security & General for 
commercial insurance cover, 
it’s not just an exercise in 

form-filling. We know that, 


just as every business is 
different, so every policy we 
write must be individually 
tailored to the particular needs 
of the client company. 

Our youthful, yet 
experienced, underwriting 
professionals don’t regard the 
signing of a new accoimt as 
the end of the game - it’s just 
the beginning! At the other 
end, we pride ourselves on our 
speed in processing claims. 

If you are interested in 
a commercial insurance 
company that puts its major 
thrust into service rather than 
sales, take a closer look at 
what Security & General can 
offer your company. 
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Sport 


Cycling: folly, courage riding high on two wheels 


THERE are some lines from a 
poem by Vincent O'Sullivan 
that go like this: 

Something very lovely 
like when the Roman legions 
crossed the crest of a blue hill 
then down a curving road 
that dipped and rose up 

When I first read them (hey 
reminded me of the times 1 
have watched a large bunch of 
racing cyclists approaching 
down a long undulating stretch 
of road. They still do. 

hi the distance one notes the 
Hashing of spokes and wheels 
and handlebars, the caps and 
multi-coloured jerseys, the 
shaved legs tanned and gleam¬ 
ing with liniment. 

One senses the whirr of 
spindles and the tick of the 
chain over sprockets, and 
wonders about the murmured 
conversations as plats form or 
threats pass. 


Brian Turner gives a personal view of sport In this occasional 
column. 


“If you don’t take a lap soon 
you'll be In the ditch.” 

"I'm going to try to get away 
on the next hill, are you willing 
to give ir a go?” 

“Gerard’s stuffed, do you 
want a lead out at the finish?" 

Cycling was the first sport I 
became familiar with, the first I 
was introduced to. It excited 
me front the beginning and it 
still does. I admire cyclists for 
the work they put in, the hours 
they spend on their bikes, for 
their guts and stamina and 
nerve. 

Our family went to cycling 
every Saturday, summer and 
winter. And during the sum¬ 
mer track season we went along 
one evening a week as well. My 
father rode; so did my cousin, 
Alan Larkins. Both were my 


heroes. My father was my first 
heTO, Alan my first God. 

Alf Turner, my father, was a 
good b'tkie. Past, tactically 
smart, but lazy. He didn’t train 
enough. But more of that later. 

Alan was fast, too, but not 
lightning fast. He had enor¬ 
mous determination, stamina, 
and he trained like a demon 
from the age of 15 on. He liked 
winning, knew how to win. He 
had what is known in sport as 
the ability to suffer. In other 
words, he could endure the sort 
of pain and exhaustion levels 
that most people will not con¬ 
done or abide. 

The weak and unfit absolve 
themselves by claiming to have 
the good sense to know when to 
stop. They know where enjoy¬ 
ment ends and agony and 


idiocy begin. Up to a point they 
are right. They are also 
chicken, haven’t got what it 
takes. 

Menial attitude is important 
but it is only one part of ir. You 
have done the work. Equally, 
you have to have the physical 
equipment. But more of that 
another time perhaps; this is 
supposed to be, mostly, about 
cycling. 

Alan trained six days a week. 
He went off on Sundays about 
8.30am and returned in the late 
afternoon having ridden 90 to 
120 miles. That was after hav¬ 
ing raced on Saturdays. Mon¬ 
days were for a light ride, the 
other week, nights were given 
over to shorter efforts of be¬ 
tween 25 and 40 miles. Friday 
was rest day. 

My father never told me how 
much he trained himself but 
others said it wasn’t near 
enough. After a few years he 
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“I don’t know what surprised me most, 
the $5000 rise or him sharing hisTeacherk with me!’ 



admitted this. He seemed to 
pride himself on being able to 
hang on to the bunch and win 
the sprint finish. 

Cyclists just love such squat¬ 
ters. He taught me how to do 
the same when I started in the 
novice ranks and I got the 
raspberry whenever I won a 
sprint finish this way. 

I lived in awe of the older 
riders who raced in sleet and 
rain and snow and hail and 
turned blue on their bikes. It's 
damned cold in winter in some 
parts of Otago. We went past 
Eric Knox in the car one day 
and if he hadn’t been chattering 
we'd have said he was dead. 
Mum said “You buggers are 
mad,” and, “why doesn’t he 
stop, get off his bike?” 

My father laughed from the 
warmth of the car and said 
Knox couldn’t, he was frozen 
to his bike. Anyway, he was a 
masochist; all people who in¬ 
dulge in endurance sports are. 

Knox was not frozen to his 
bike. I saw him fall olT it after 
the finishing line. He fell 
against a lamp-post and leaned 
there whimpering and mumbl¬ 
ing something about “get me 
food, I must have food”. 
Another bloke, Bryan Lynn, 
was often known to stumble in¬ 
to the hall after a race shrieking 
“Food, food, food, give me 
food.” He then threw his arms 
out and gave a strangled 
“arghl” 

These men were giants and 
wondrous fools. 

Alan Larkins fell off at 40 
miles an hour on a newly-scaled 
road. The chips of metal 
sheared half of one buttock ofl\ 
or so my parents said. Mum 
kept saying “Poor Alan," every 
time she saw him standing at 
the mantelpiece eating his 
meals. 

Our grandmother — we all 
lived in the one house at the 
time, grandparents, cousins, a 
boarder os well — said he was 
just a silly bugger and it served 
him right. 

My grandfather couldn't care 
less wltat “the boys” did os 
long as they didn't steal his 
blue vein cheese. 

The hunger bonk, as it was 
known, was dreaded by all who 
raced. My father said he was 
once struck down by it during a 
race and he craved food so 
much that he got oft his bike, 
climbed a fence and stumbled 
across a paddock to the nearest 
farmhouse. 

A woman answered the door 
to find a muddy cyclist stand¬ 
ing there pleading for food. She 


took him inside savins 

poor boy" and gaveWbi 

and eggs. 

O n tdaywt TO , i i (mil , < , 1[ 
old Caledonian Ground in 

Dunedin to watch a meedng» 

which two visiting English 
stars were to ride. OntvZ 
sprinter who was among ifc 
top three or four in Britain. 

My father knew the track- 
an old asphalt circuit mh 
bumps and cracks in it and vii- 
tually no banking - very mil 
indeed, and he beat him. 1™ 
thrilled, and amazed. Aif 
Turner was a marvel. 

Another day he crashed and 
lay still at the foot of the 
southern banking. Things look- 
ed bad. The ambulance duly ar¬ 
rived and the gates opened. 

My father looked pathetic. 
He glazedly eyed us and waved 
his hand feebly, ‘i'll be all 
right son," he said. What a 
brave man, I thought. Then the 
doors of the ambulance shot 
slowly, rather like the wings of 
a duck immediately upon bod¬ 
ing, and the ambulance putted 
away. Would we see him again? 
Yes, we did, the very nest day. 
He would come right after all 

I called to see him recently 
and he told me of nvo of hi 
contemporaries, both fine 
cyclists, who shared a girlfriend 
in Port Chalmers, about 10 
miles down the harbour men 
winding, hilly road. They used 
the ride as their sprint training 
once a week. She accepted them 
both and they agreed to life 
turns a! going first alternate 
weeks. 

Another of his club math 
had a girlfriend in Bafcluilu, 
more than 50 miles away, and 
he rode down to see her every 
week. 

Now t at last understand 
what my father lacked as a 
cyclist. If he’d had a girlfriend 
in, say, Milton, he’d have been 
a world-beater. 
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Mary Tuck sets time bomb amid research thinking 


by Grev Wlgga 

siS'SK-; 

nanssw 

ctfUinly is- Others might 
Aaaibe her as a professional 
bait or, in Kiwi terms, a 
.-Bitter” in the field of 
march- , 

In her special topic of con- 
goer behaviour, she has no 
glenmce for theories which are 
rihout foundations, unsup¬ 
ported by facts or untesiable. 

Mjry Tuck’s insights into 
ihortcomlngs in consumer 
hhwkmr research are based 
foiolid educational and prac¬ 
tical foundations. 

After a first degree at Oxford 
is English language and ' 
fergiure, she took a degree in 
psychology at the London 
School of Economics and then 
voikcd as a copywriter at J 
Walter Thompson agency, in 
market research and on her 
wo ai a market research con- 
nluai. She married an adver¬ 
tising and marketing man. 

Tuck has been a teaching 
idlow at the Cranfield School 
Management, has published 
ranetous articles in the con- 
ramer behaviour field and has 
il» written a book, How Do 
Tt Choou? that challenges 
much of the current thinking 
u & research practices in this 
an. 

She was the keynote speaker 
a the Market Research Socie- 
tfi annual conference, 
b discussing such hallowed 
rirertising and marketing con- 
«|iB is the “unique selling 
preposition” or “brand 
cage", Tuck scalpels the flesh 
fan the argument to disclose 
to® « no skeleton beneath. 
Underlying the theory of the 
“®?ie idling proposition is 
kittling that people are com- 
P«ttly rational and will wholly 
j**[* a reasoned argument, 
mu testing the proposition by 
reading, noting and remember- 
techniques 1 b rather 
%dtss, she argues. 

Jflu don’t know whether the 
pmer, having remembered 
k message, either believed It 
"bought the product. 

On the other hand, people 
believe in straight image 
mmng think that rational 
H"®™ is unnecessary. They 
[wire that people just don’t 
J" wh ? lh ey buy the prod- 

111086 re searchers 

£tr mpitovaiidate . 

the terms used in 
, 'eg consumer behaviour 
of definition. 
Uium - ™ s depend on 

«Bd*n? 1,0ni * explicated 

Iw^^cdels have never 
vJP b J( marketing men. 

* to Ji? lack of evidence 
Hum j abdlt 7 in die motive- 
research model." 

about ib? 8 * a caution 
sion, grou P discus- 

2* she has described 
*!?■*« mechanism for 
makers.” 

tons W k* a ’ * rcm p diacus- 
inhi¬ 
bited been launched. 

toptndit??^. 111 - CQQ clusLons,. 
WivieJ." ^ ,dca set of the, 
PeicX w a strong-willed 
Regroup. 

h 5? J 110 reeson^to think; 

Holy. 




^ the rSf. ^ Veiy^iisefUT, 

'rested wirh 8 ^-*, • h *’ e “ be 
™“h caution." 


When market researchers 
talk about “consumer 
behaviour?, they are not talk¬ 
ing about' politeness to shop 
assistants but about how people 
behave when they are consider¬ 
ing making a purchase, or in 
the act of purchasing, or using 
the products they have bought. 

Why do they decide to buy 
Brand A instead of Brand B? 
How do people choose? 

Mary Tuck’s theories and 
convictions on the subject of 
consumer behaviour are ex¬ 
pressed in a “model” based on 
the theories of the American 
behaviourist, Fishbein. 

She quotes him. “Like any 
other behaviour, the purchase 
of a given product is ultimately 


ABOUT 100 people from market research houses. Government 
research units, marketing organlsatJona end advertising agencies 
assembled at Massey University recently for the 19B1 notional 
conference of the Market Research Society of New Zeeland. NBR 
wee there to observe end report with articles In this end subse¬ 
quent iesueB. 


determined by beliefs concern¬ 
ing the positive and negative 
consequences of making the 
purchase and the normative 
prescriptions of important 
referents." 

Which requires something in 
the way of explanation. 

“Behaviour,” says Tuck, “is 
preceded by behavioural inten¬ 
tion. Before any act, there is a 
prior decision to engage In the 
act. 1 decide to answer the 


doorbell Tather than go on sit¬ 
ting at my desk." 

Behavioural intentions, in 
turn, proceed from two things 
— a person’s attitude to the 
behaviour in question and a 
person's subjective norm about 
the behaviour in question. 

Attitudes are a measure of 
overall feeling: is it good or 
bad; is it pleasant or unpleas¬ 
ant? And underlying these at¬ 
titudes are the salient beliefs 


that people hold -about prod¬ 
ucts, actions, ideas. 

This is what Fishbein meant 
by beliefs “concerning the 
positive and negative conse¬ 
quences of making a 
purchase.” 

Fishbein's “normative 
prescriptions of important 
referents” ore, in laymen's 
language, “what I believe other 
people, important to me, think 
1 should do. 

"What we think other people 
think we should or should not 
do exercises constraints on our 
choices. A prime example is the 
effect of ethnic influences on 
what people of a certain ethnic 
group will eat, wear or buy — 
all conditioned by the answers 


to the question, "What do 
others whom I respect think of 
my behaving in that way?" 

The attitudes we hold are 
based on the salient beliefs we 
have about products, acts, 
ideas. When questioned, peo¬ 
ple will quickly disclose their 
beliefs about a product or about 
using a product. There are nor¬ 
mally about seven beliefs stated 
and these first stated beliefs are 
the salient beliefs a person 
holds at the time. 

So Tuck is saying that our 
beliefs control our altitudes and 
our altitudes and norms control 
our behavioural intenrious 
from which spring our 
behaviour. 
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Hie word processing market has become a battleground. 
Fighting to undercut prices and bombard you with system features is 
often more confusing than convincing. But-CPT is here! 



MJ. u li\ 


Contact us 


TiiTT 






CPTIs clearly established as the 
leading word processing system in 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 

And now the CPT 8000 is rated No.l in 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
Corporation In the U.S. 
user satlsf actlon-the ultimate 
measure of success. 

The word war’s — 

been won. j w 


The CPT 6000 and 8000 systems are 
equipped to meet all business needs, 
boost your business efficiency, and 
are backed by a total support package. 
Installation of a CPT system not only 
means being able to recruit and retain 
high quality staff, increasing current 
staff productivity ensures your 
business remains competitive-and 
that you beat Inflation by fixing 
operating costs and overheads now. 


from only 


we don’t believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your individual 
business requirements are 
specific. Face-to-face we can show 
you how the CPT can meet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turntne 
word processing war Into an eariy 
victory. You will find that the cpt w 
precisely what you need. The view v 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, P.o. BOX 2633 
Palmerston North Tel: 71-654(72-082 
from 1 July), P.O. Box 1324 
Wellington Tel: 726-007, P.O. Box 
Christchurch Tel: 792-274, 

P.O. Box 22528 





(p« WVWII 

competitively priced word 
processing system, backed by the ^ 
experience and expertise of computer 
Consultants Limited who can guarantee 
DELIVERY NOW. YOU start saving time 
■ and money Immedlately-not next year. 




Computer Consultarig s ^ 

=C0MPUTER$«BUREAU»W0RD PB°CES»^ 

No. 1 in Word Processing 
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Understanding change and m a n aging change agents 


by Benjamin B Davis 

STRUCTURING the 
SwSbdngseen b,'more 
rtd more groups and in 

llone-run survival or the 
25 Given the degree to 
v Kch government directly and 
ifijdectly the economy, 
ail now capable of playing its 
«n m such an effort? 

Tte answer is no because 
paring change is vastly dif- 
Unot and more difficult than 
kiministering the status quo. 
IK better National govern- 
KDU have performed fairly 
B U in administration, but the 
ttcord is very spotty in suc¬ 
cessfully bringing about signifi¬ 
ed change. 

If tomorrow the country was 
id unanimously support a deci¬ 
sion to restructure the 
MMray, seriouB disagreement 
wold exist between experts 
aid interest groups as to the 
form such restructuring should 
uke and what priorities should 
be established between com¬ 
peting economic sectors. 

If all those differences were 
to be magically resolved by the 
cat day, then we would still be 
! bed with the enormous ques¬ 
ts of how the transformation 
! would be accomplished. 


■;=<t weak: Restructuring the 
Cm Zealand economy - peril 
:■>! poasiblity 


History is littered with the 
wdage of movements that 
tnioyed the support of 
e-cryone in general. They were 
i.bsequemly sabotaged when it 
"Marne clear that overall suc- 
■» could be achieved only at 
i; expense of some vested in¬ 
vest groups; with the expense 
ringing from the petty cash of 
iwnvenience (having to per- 
[™ some activities in a dif- 
taeitt way) to the multi-million 
tollar structural change involv- 
d in slaughtering sacred cows. 
Fortunately, the competing 
of how to transform the 
«unomy (the nuts and bolls 
“'siaiucs of how the change 
rocess would be accomplished 
taeihe policy decisions were 
™ e ) are easier to sort out than 
competing ideas of a that a 

SSt** econotn y would 

J? ** situation, ex- 
arguments will be 
^icd for the primacy of 
tinea] ture over manufactur¬ 


ing, and vice-versa, and within - 
agriculture as to the relative 
benefits of cattle, sheep and 1 
crops, and of exporting 
primary produce as opposed to 
finished goods, etc, etc. 

When attention shifts to how * 
the process of restructuring 
shall proceed, the silence may 
well be deafening. Serious 
students of how successful 
change can be achieved will 
groan aloud when the initial 
vacuum starts to be filled by 
half-baked, off-the-cuff 
statements about committees, 
task forces, planning groups, 
undefined “programmes", and 
vague pronouncements about 
unleashing free market forces. 

Leadership by government 
(if all the detail work is led to 
government departments as 
presently constituted) would 
result in disaster. A decision to 
leave restructuring entirely to 
the free play of economic forces 
would also be a disaster. 

The only possible differences 
between those two alternatives 
would be the form that disaster 
lakes and the order of 
magnitude. 

For the process to be suc¬ 
cessful (regardless of the 
resiructuring decisions made) it 
must be planned in general and 
controlled in the particular. To 
accomplish that the process 
must be managed with sen- 
siiiviiy and flexibility within a 
formal framework. 

The framework must be 
spacious enough to permit in¬ 
novation and diversity ol 
management style, yet have a 
structural strength that will 
support management. 

Not the least of the support 
will mme from knowing where 
ilie boundaries are and an on¬ 
going demonstration to 
managers of the correctness of 
the framework within which 
they work. 

To achieve the “right" 
framework (ihat mokes a suc¬ 
cessful process not only possi¬ 
ble but probable) requires: 

• An appreciation of change — 
an appreciation 

(a) That determining a good 

solution to a problem (no mat¬ 
ter how complex) is relatively 
easy; . 

(b) That implementing a 
solution requires a series of 
changes from the status quo, 
and that is relatively difficult; 


The second article in Benjamin B Davis's series on preparing for 
aconomlc change In Nbw Zealand "only scratches the surface, at¬ 
tempting an overview of the process of change and what is re¬ 
quired to manage it," according to the author, a Wellington 
systems consultant. 


(c) That achieving change in f 
institutions and individuals is s 
much more difficult than solv- c 
ing a most difficult 
physical/technical problem; | 

(d) That devising the ap- i 
propriate agent of change is i 
more art than science, and ap¬ 
proaches the degree of difficul¬ 
ty experienced by the process 
of change itself; 

• An appreciation of systems 
concepts and how they can be 
adapted to produce change 
agents; 

• An appreciation of in¬ 
dividual and organisational 
behaviour, particularly as to 
practice within government 
generally and the New Zealand 
Government in particular. 

Before the Government can 
provide the necessary leader¬ 
ship for returning the country 
to growth and prosperity it 
must equip itself for the for¬ 
midable tasks of reaching the 
right policy decisions, achieve 
required change within 
Government, and then 
direct/oversee regional change 
outside of Government. 

As indicated previously, a 
successful process of change is 
very difficult for any organisa¬ 
tion. It is more difficult lor 
government organisations, 
therefore it is fortunate that — 
in the beginning — only a small 
and select portion of govern¬ 
ment need go through the pro¬ 
cess. 

Which organisations and in¬ 
dividuals within governmeni 
would be selected? To answer 
that it must be recognised that 
any organisational activity can 
be placed in one of two broad 
categories: 

• Adininistration/operation ol 
the status quo ; 

• Mnnagement/development 
of ventures designed to bring 
about significant change. 

The organisations and in¬ 
dividuals selected to perform 
category 2 activities are those 
that must themselves go 
through the process. Not only 
will the process equip them to 
successfully do their job, it will 


provide the experience and in- \ 
sight needed to help others sue- j 
cessfully negotiate the process, i 
It could be said that the pur- \ 
pose of change in government ( 
is to increase its effectiveness ] 
and efficiency. For those who | 
will work as change agents to 
accomplish that goal, it is im¬ 
portant to understand why 
government activity is often in¬ 
effective and/or inefficient. 

Any large organisation has 
difficulty in achieving and 
maintaining effectiveness and 
efficiency. Whatever the par¬ 
ticular problems may be, the 
difficulty is almost always 
rooted in two factors: large 
numbers of staff, and multi¬ 
faceted organisation relation¬ 
ships. 

Both factors are almost in¬ 
variably found in governmeni 
organisations. 

Relatively greater effec¬ 
tiveness and efficiency is oficn 
achieved by large public com¬ 
panies, but that is not 
necessarily due 10 better staffer 
management. All other things 
being equal, ii is the guidance 
provided by the profit figure in 
the statement of accounts, that 
“bottom line" correcting 
management as a radio beacon 
corrects an off-course pilot. 

An aircraft tail be fund inn¬ 
ing perfectly and the pilot, ac¬ 
cording to his own calculations, 
is on course. Hut, the radio 
beacon (like the profit figure) is 
the final arbiter. 

The public company 
management must similarly 
respond, if necessary, to 
achieve acceptable profit; even 
if in all other respects the com¬ 
pany organisation is ninning 
f well. 

The governmeni organisa- 
t lion lacks such guidance. Its 
> budget for the year may have 
lacked precision when original- 
. ly developed, perhaps in part 
i because of the often arbitrary 
■ decision that later sets the ac- 
3 tual amount authorised for ex- 
,1 penditure. 

3 In better managed govern- 
il ment organisations the budget 


• r»Ti 


request would at least reflect 
realities such as staff numbers, e 
salary levels and other predict- (j 
able expenses. 

Bui, not even the best c 
government managcis attempt 
to accurately define a relation¬ 
ship between the budget and £ 
what the organisation is ex- f 
pected to achieve in the coming j 
year. Therefore government } 
management is without any 
dependable “outside” guidance 
by which performance can be 
measured: 

• There is no conventional 
way to compare department ex¬ 
penditure with department 
achievements, therefore deter¬ 
mination of efficiency and ef¬ 
fectiveness is difficult; 

• There are usually many 
“legitimate” reasons for ex¬ 
ceeding a budget, therefore 
such a result may not be due to 
poor management or poor per¬ 
formance; 

• There is no conventional 
way to Tclatc management per¬ 
formance to organisation 
achievements, at least not with 
the precision required to 
distinguish between good and 
bad managers. 

There are sound ways to 
measure and value the perfor¬ 
mance of government organisa¬ 
tions. Related to the systems 
concepts mentioned earlier, 
achieving effective perfor¬ 
mance needs to be discussed 
within that context. 

The only way i» conclude 
this article is arbitrarily, for in 
true systems fashion almost 
anything is related to 
everything else. Also, the pur- 
i pose of the article is to arouse 
1 interest; to thoroughly convey 

> ideas and technical know-how 
conies later. 

In conclusion, there is a short 

• statement about a most crucial 

> issue: How do you manage 
l change? It is most crucial 

* because when proceeding from 
l the known to the unknown, 

particularly in a complex area, 

- high quality management is 
s essential. 

e In government, where ad- 
I- ministrators are numerous and 
t managers scarce, those taking 
y on the management of change 
need all possible assistance. 
;• That assistance can be assured 
by the development or a formal 
i- method tailored to New 
u Zealand conditions. 


The model for that method 
exists and its success has been 
demonstrated many times. 

Aerospace research and 
development (R and D) pro¬ 
grammes provide the model. 
They are complex, multi- 
disciplined, multi-organisation 
efforts where the goal is initial¬ 
ly known only as a set of perfor¬ 
mance characteristics. 

No one knows — at the omset 

— what physical abject would 
result or haw it would be built. 
That knowledge emerges dur¬ 
ing the programme period of 
performance. 

In some cases it becomes 
clear during the programme 
that one or more performance 
characteristics can not be met 
(either the technology docs not 
exist or ihc cost is too great). In 
such a situation the 
unachievable characteristics go 
through a formal revision pro¬ 
cess. 

Musi important, all other 
performance character is tics are 
reviewed at the highest level so 
that compatibility between 
characteristics is maintained. 

Tile high degree of success in 
such programmes is due mainly 
to a guidance factor similar in 
function to the “bottom line" 
of profit for ;i public company 
ur the radio beacon to an air¬ 
craft pilot. 

The guidaiKe tactor in R and 
I) is tiie ability to physical!v 
test first the components, then 
the sub-assemblies, and finally 
the complete vehk.lt: in simuhi- 
liun of the .raual mission. In 
that maimer most of tlu- in¬ 
evitable failures are weeded out 
before the vehicle is certified «o 
ready to tly its mission. 

In most governmeni pro¬ 
grammes, it is not possible in 
lest at any point ptn»r m the 
“vehicle" being completed. 
Even worse, it tnav be stars 
i after the completion of the 
governmeni programme before 
the degree of success or fat lute 
| can be determined. 

Therefore government pro- 

- grammes must follow as closely 
i as possible the process whereby 
l successful aerospace R and D 
e programmes are achieved: 

adapting the programme struc- 
d lures, management techniques, 
il system coif cepes and project 
v procedures that have proved 
themselves in actual practice. 


Interest rates 

2 1 Sf? interest rates will 
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Mld prime rate — 
rate banks generally 
their best corporate 
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The answer Is The Rutherford. oneofDBs 
finest Travel Hotels, set In the heart of Nelson. 

Sun City ofthe South. . _ 

Nelson ia central for both North and South 
Islands, and The Rutherford la exactly right lor 

^he f Rutherford easily and efficiently handles 
Conferences both large and ama 11 , has a wide 
selection ol audlo-vlaual equipment available oy 
arrangement, as well as photocopying, 
secretarial and telex facilities. 

And The Rutherford Is close to aome of New 
Zealand's flnesl golf couraee. not to mention 
the tennis, swimming, and historical appeal of; 

Write to The Rutherford, today, and know you'll 
have arranged your most successful 
Conference. . .. 


1 Usl 


S ] 
, j 


'Trafalgar Square. Nejwn. 
Box 248. Phone B2-2B9. 
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Certainty, if not sanctity, of contracts in question 


by Neil Scott 

THE essence of a contract U 
certainty. If the wo parties to a 
contract are not certain as to 
their mutual obligations it 
follows logically that the agree¬ 
ment between them is not com¬ 
plete. Similarly, once a contract 
has been completed, it is a self- 
contained unit, to be changed 
only by a further agreement 
between the parties. 

Of course, there can always 
be argumenrs as to what the 
parties did intend when enter¬ 
ing the contract. However, if 
the agreement is in writing, and 
is precise in its terms, there is 
apparently little scope for argu¬ 
ment. What the parties have 
agreed on is what is in the con¬ 
tract. 

Well, that is how it always 
used to be, and mostly still is. 
Rut in recent times we have 
seen the law moving to counter 


the injustice which can flow 
from a rigid adherence to strict 
written terms. 

Parliament has acted via the 
Contractual Remedies Act to 
allow the courts to examine 
representations leading up to a 
contract, even when the con¬ 
tract document would preclude 
such an examination. 

The courts have also been in¬ 
volved in this process. In Brit¬ 
ain the House of Lords has ap¬ 
plied the brakes to moves away 
from a strict adherence to con¬ 
tractual terms (especially those 
involving exclusion of liability) 
in the case or Photo Production 
Lid v Securicor Ltd. 

Rather, the Law Lords af¬ 
firmed the principle that where 
two parties of equal bargaining 
strength are involved in a com¬ 
mercial contract, with the risks 
insurnblc, the courts should not 
interfere with the plain words 
of the contract. 


However, a recent New 
Zealand case has illustrated the 
type of situation where it would 
be unrealistic to treat a contract 
(or each of a series) as a wholly 
self-defining entity. VDC 
Group Holdings Ltd v Systems 
and Programs (NZ) Ltd dealt 
with a series of five contracts. 

The first three w$re either 
oral or contained in exchanges 
of letters. They related to the 
giving of advice by SPL as to 
the purchase of a computer by 
UDC, the proposal by SPL 
that it should develop UDC’s 
software programs, and the car¬ 
rying out of a systems analysis. 

The final two contracts, 
relating to the actual develop¬ 
ment by SPL of UDC’s soft¬ 
ware system and the on-going 
maintenace of that system were 
each contained in SPL’s stand¬ 
ard form contract document. 

This form excluded warran¬ 
ties and conditions not express¬ 


ly set out in the contract docu- agreed that nothing outside the 
ment, and provided for all contract documents was to 
disputes between the parties to form part of the contract, 
be referred to arbitration. Therefore, each of these two 

Differences arose between contracts was entirely severable 
the parries, and UDC pur- from what had gone before, and 
ported to terminate the systems UDC should not be permitted 
development and maintenance to resile from what had been 
contracts. SPL then referred agreed, 
the dispute to arbitration, but But, in the view of Hardie 
UDC commenced proceedings Boys J, “the rights and obliga- 
in the High Court alleging tions of the parties under each 
breaches of all five contracts by contract after the first are to be 
SPL. determined in the context of 

SPL sought a stay of pro- the circumstances created as a 
ceedings in respect of the result of the contract or con- 
claims by UDC arising out of tracts that went before ... All 
the last two (written) contracts, five contracts resulted from and 


one action. Accordingly. SPL 
was denied its stay of pro- 
ceedings in respect of the lw 
two “formal" contracts. (SPL 
gave an undertaking that it 

would not proceed with then- 

bitration, so no injunction vn 
then necessary.) 

The courts, in the pan, hare 
been willing in appropriate 
cases to go beyond the written 
contract and import additional 
“implied terms", or take * 


One only swallow 
for Labour in need 


HtttanlU 

HmtnLitfs, 
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by Colin James 

wallow doth not a sum- 
' make. But when you’re 
t&gcold to your marrow, 
*Sne swallow is a mlghtly 
xsgto- 

lb latest Heylen Poll on 


determined in the context of count of pre-contract reprtxo- 1 be 6 pushed Labour to 

« _____ _ j __ m.:... nn... :_i_ . 1 nf Natinnal — 


the circumstances created as a 
result of the contract or con- 


saying (hat these should be 
dealt with in afbitration. UDC, 
in turn, sought an injunction 
against the arbitration going 
ahead. 

SPL argued that the parties 
had agreed in the last two con¬ 
tracts that disputes should go to 
arbitration, and had, moreover, 


formed part' of a continuing 
relationship between the par¬ 
ties which may well be relevant 
to a determination of allega¬ 
tions of breach of the last two." 

This intertwining of facts 
and issues meant that, for con¬ 
venience and justice, all 
disputes should be dealt with in 
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if it wasn't engineered 
precisely for the job, It'd be just 
a useless lump of metal. 


Precision. The essence of any effective tool, from 
prosaic paperclip to complex computer. The key to 
efficiency. 

And, in this increasingly efficient age of silicon 
chips, it’s a brave business that risks persisting with 
systems and equipment left over from the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Office furniture and equipment are 
essential business tools. People use them to 
do the work of your business. You rely on 
the people and the equipment to do that 
work happily, efficiently, smoothly ... and 
profitably. 

And that’s why Precision has developed 
the most comprehensive range of office 
furniture and storage/retrieval equipment in 
Australasia. So that there’s a piece that's pr< 
right for every office function, every type of 
information or material. 

Space-saving. Easy to use. Secure. Practical 
and convenient. Neat and tidy. And, above all, 
efficient. 

Ask your Precision Person to,show you 
the latest Precision catalogue. Relieve us, you'll 
hardly believe the variety of solutions and idea 
starters it contains ... until you peruse it. : 

.How do you recognise a Precision Person? Easy. 
They supply your precious paperclips. Precision - 
available from Office Equipment Specialists and 
Commercial'Stationers everywhere,. ■ ’ 



rations. What is significant in 
this case, however, is the 
recognition given to i fluid, 
evolving relationship between 
the parties over a period of 
years. 1 

Hardie Boys J rejected the 
view that this relationship 
could be broken down into i 
series of self-contained, static 
contractual units. Rather, the 
rights and obligations of the 
parties at any time must be 
determined by reference to the 
totality of the transaction. 

(A graphic, if fanciful, 
analogy may be to say that the 
transaction is more accurately 
depicted in a motion picture 
than in a set of colour slides.) 

There are more extreme 
situations. Take that where a 
computer company and a pro¬ 
spective customer sun 
negotiating for the installation 
of a new, prototypical system 
The customer does not know 
what is possible, or even whit 
it wants, with any precision. 
So, it frames its specification in 
very general terms. 

The computer company 
responds with a proposal sug¬ 
gesting it can do something 
along the lines of what the 
customer wants, but farther in¬ 
vestigation will be necessary- 

The customer does not quite 
like what the company sug¬ 
gests, but thinks things «* 
heading on the right track. Inn 
turn suggests that the two pr¬ 
ises get together and see what 
can be worked out. 

No formal contracts i« 
entered, no firm commitments 
arc made. But joint commutw 
are set up with representative 
from both parties; reports an 
written; hundreds of J** 


Hm 5 points of National — 
Ajctaest the two have been 
to the East Coast Bays by- 
ktion in September, last 
i®. 

Andfor the second month in 
uccmion, Social Credit 
Wred round the 25 per cent 
ak - back 51A points from 
attach peak for the year. 

It rs too early to talk con- 
Utady about Social Credit be- 
qoo its usual winter decline. 
Li there is a marked similarity 
ban this latest three-month 
•fl and s similar decline in 
tltaion year 1978 after Social 
Cuki hit a peak in March. 

labour strategists, who have 
ihrec months been seeing 
qm in their canvassing 
sum of s bursting of the 
Sual Credit bubble but have 
a been backed up in poll 
suit}, will see the June result 
supporting evidence for their 
ijlings. 

They have been confidently 
wing that the June poll, taken 
in* months after their strife¬ 
's conference, would show a 
Some Nationalists, 
ft for months have been say- 
'■i their poll reading was 
^ than canvassing results 
^ffitd, were also expecting a 
knowing of the gap. 

ji it a delayed confirmation 
u*hst the canvassers have 
to reporting? Or is it just 


Otte straw in the wind wltich 
there may be some 
^bnce in the latest Labour 
^ “ brings Labour back on 
upward course it would 
^ been on if the Blow pickup 
its October, 1980 low hnd 


Tire pattern lends support to 
the theory that this election will 
be an anti-National election and 
how it all turns out depends 
where the antis congregate. 

But before we draw any firm 
conclusions from the data we 
want to look at it more closely 
than time allowed last week. A 
full analysis will be published 
in a future issue. 


V 

v*». 


wffiri?--*.. 



company can supply. 

A t no».g e c»«te»^ 
agreement is reached , 
will, ultimately be ^ 

sold. But there 

underlying assumptwn^^ 

due “Utse, a solution 
found which » 


hours are spent by both ofthen Jb interrupted by the 

in working out a system M dip in the wake of the 

Se customer wants and the %re pickets dispute in 
company can supply. 

that trend continued, 
Jf 0 ® be back to 40 
c«it come November — 
^“ l| y 8n election-winning 

depends on what 

—v, X"" 1 ! do «- And here the 

r^ hen ato h me? ScSft* 5 i *J # ^g^m'up^ld 

*.£*5 5? ^»«» 

to court In New ^ 

some have been wttk* can we expect yet 

seems likely that r “ ur 8 cncc 

soon a court is going “"Jy, bi a X£ ed,t > “ t° 
deal with this «tuauoo, of 26 per cent -and 

some hsve termri D* ^ 1 “ 

cremenal co»t«? ■ W, gJ,' & 1111110 ° t0 

in other words, 
longed course of "fjjpt 


MAS! US 5057 


streamlining forpeopie.and proftt" f r 

' ■ ^-HX’Pwciuon Engineering G)^ipnny f : < 


mid-1979 portend an 
^ trough to the 

pjjjftn we expect yet 
resurgence 

toking ii to 
^efa per cent -and 

kvJ**!"* numbers in 

^bkf^ 100 ^ 10 

^ fae ot ^ ier slraws 

parties buna u* — v ^ ^ . 7 “: unemployment is 

matter and « ra “: S ', 1 " 081 important 

tract by an lncremen Uwv h should favour 

At sonic about the 

contract Will emergjj^ . JJJJjV waned a little; and 
essential terms estabft ^ w r both Bill Rowling 

gut at varlouspOUiPj^ Lange seems to have 

m thepw.tafc^SS? 35SL?!. “ d b ' 

time, energy and 

Stand to suffer tig®., 
an adequate 

sufreririgloss in^ -rf-eef 
they will be falhng«.^ 
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VifSj£ plea -"^ s 

more impdf^ 

^ Pevioto seems 

that National Is at- . 
jjore.: brickbats , thian. 
- *!* other two )Mutlea. - 


Three for the road Power, 
Economy and Prestige. 



NewDatsun Sunny 1-5 ZX (Sedan or Hatchback) 


HOT TO TROT. Unleash 
84 horses of pure power. 
Shift smoothly from 1st 


for greater leg and head- 
room.Deep pile carpeted 
boot (sedan). Split rear 


SSSSSEMS.'S. or 


through 5th. heel tne one t 
wide, low-profile radials. 
Enjoy the space, comfort, 
visibility and quiet 
cushioned ease of a car 
that’s fully equipped to 
bring out the driver in 
you. And the envy in 
other drivers. 

P R E SS ED . , : . 

TO THRILL, Electric 

remote-controlled wing 

mirrors. Sports steering < 
wheel and dash, featuring 
tachometer, digital quartz- 
clock, multiple ; . 
functipn-warning readouts 
Remote boot or /hatch 
release. Exclusive Thiel 
pf; Germatiy velour 
upholstery.- j . 
Redesigned seating; 


All standard. 



Automatic Transmission 
option, (sedan only). 





All this power costs less 
than you’d expect. 

And delivers more 
gas-mileage than, 
you’d expect. Up to 
45mpg (15,9krti//) 
highway and over 
40mpg urbanr ■. ■. 
subu rban, according to 
Mobil Oil New Zealand 
Limited independent test 
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AHI, Dairy Board given packaged milk monopoly 


by Warren Berryman 

TRADE and Industry 
Minister, Lance Adams- 
Schneider has handed over a 
virtual monopoly in the white 
milk packaging industry to 
Alii and the Dairy Board. 

He has previously 
acknowledged that consumer 
prices have been “deliberately” 
set to protect AHI's milk bottle 
monopoly. ( NBR , May 18.) 

Now he has lifted all restric¬ 
tions on the sale of cartoned 
white UHT milk within New 
Zealand, despite protests from 
the Consumers institute and 
the environmental lobby. 

This white milk, packaged by 
the Dairy Board with Tetra 
Pack cartoning machines now 
supplied by AHI, is expected to 
he sold for 90 cents a litre. 

Pure Pak managing director 
Andy Carrucan claims that 
white milk packaged in com¬ 


peting Pure Pak cartons could 
be sold Tor about 48 cents a litre 
— about half the price of milk 
in Tetra Paks. 

Adams-Schneider will not 
allow Pure Pak to compete in 
this area. Businesses wanting 
import licences to bring in 
Pure Pak machines must 
undertake never to use the 
machines to package white 
milk. 

Before lifting the restrictions 
on white milk sales for the 
Dairy Board, Adams-Schneider 
wrote to Pure Pak saying the 
Dairy Board’s price for Tetra 
Pak milk was “deliberately" 
kept high so it would not com¬ 
pere with milk in AHI*s bot¬ 
tles. 

The Dairy Board’s white 
milk is UHT treated, giving it 
a longer shelf life. White milk, 
if it ever were packed in Pure 
Pak cartons, would not be 
UHT treated. 


Under the Milk Act, white 
milk is milk whether UHT 
treated or not. 

Adams-Schneider has now 
drawn a distinction, not on 
white milk as defined by the 
Milk Act, but on who packs the 
white milk. 

Milk prices go up to 25 cents 
for a 600 ml bottle on August 1. 
Consumers who then go to 
their local dairy without a bot¬ 
tle to trade in will pay 50 cents 
a bottle for milk. 

Pure Pak milk would have 
allowed them to buy one litre of 
milk for 48.3 cents. 

Milk in Tetra Pak cartons 
priced at 90 cents a litre is like¬ 
ly to compete with bottled 
milk. Consumers with no emp¬ 
ty bottles ro trade in could pay 
SI for two bottles of milk con¬ 
taining 1.2 litres, or could opt 
for a litre of milk in Tetra Paks 
for 90 cents. 

Milk in Tetra Paks offers the 


consumer a long life product 
ideal for boating, camping, or 
use in areas without refrigera¬ 
tion. 

Cartoned milk is easier to 
pack, store, and carry than bot¬ 
tled milk. Cartons are far 
lighter than bottles. 

UEB Industries was first up 
with the carton concept, but 
failed to win Government per¬ 
mission to package flavoured 
milk in Pure Pak cartons. 

While a decision on Pure Pak 
was stalled in a caucus commit¬ 
tee, the Trade and Industry 
Department gave the Dairy 
Board an import licence to 
bring in a Tetra Pak machine to 
package Zapp flavoured milk. 
That licence was granted on 
the grounds that Zapp 
flavoured milk would be ex¬ 
ported. 

With UEB’s six-year lead 
time wiped out, the Dairy 


The desk-top 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The brand-new, completely revised 22nd 
edition ofThe New Zealand Business 
Who's Who will be published in June. 

Order and pay for the latest, soon-to-be- 
published edition of New Zealand's only 
one-slop business intelligence service now - 
and you save $5.00 and get a free copy of 
The Office Book (a new annual guide to the 
rapidly changing NZ office scene). 

The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
is an invaluable business partner of the allenl 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 22 editions 
and 42 years The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who is the most comprehensive busi¬ 
ness directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country’s only one-stop business 
information service. 

In the 22nd edition there are over 500 pages 
of up-to-date detailed information about 10,426 
companies and trading organisations operating 
in New Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since the 
last edition. There are 900 new companies listed 

For the 22od edition ofThe New Zealand 
Business Who’s Who detailed information 
(bout 10,426 of New Zealand's leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country’s most sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled Into a number 
of invaluable cross referencing indexes. 


The Main Section 




Index of Directors 




This section alphabetically lists ail directors of public 
and private companies appearing In the main section 
It h particularly useful for checking multiple 
interests of Individual directors and board table 
associations between companies. 

The 

Company Ownership 



The Buyers' Guide 



AH listed companies and organisations are eel out 
alphabeiicdty within five main mbaectians - 
Auckland, WUDflglm, Christchurch, Dunedin and 
jynvincial cities aud towns. Each listing is keyed to 
a number that provides cmss-referencijiR to six 
other Indexes. 


The 

Classified Business 
Index 


In liiiasection three indexes alphabetically group 
product categoric*, brvnd nomek and agencies and 
overseas principals and cress reference back to the 
man section and other Indexes. This sccthm in an 
™^ ™rafer cnce for manufacturers, importers 



This section contains names, addresses and cross- 
referencing for ell companies In the main Index - 
classified by aver 800 different trade heading* 



This Index lists subsidiaries and associated companies 
and references them back (o parent companies In the 
main section. This index la Invaluable for finding 
references to minor companies which are loo small 
to require a complete listing in the main section but 
haw some Importance aa subsidiaries or associations 
of Hated companies, j 

Ta* Deductible i The New Zealand Business 
Wbos Who la tax deductible for companies and 
many individuals ean claim $2000 per title lor work- 
related publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who’s Who 
is the country's oldest established and 
most up-todate business directory... 
i and business partner to thousands of 
NZ business and professional people. 

Tb take advantage of the special 
pre-publication offer of a $5.00 
discount and free copy ofThe Office 
Book, mail your cheque with the 
coupon below without delay. 

Special Offer Closes May 31 , 

New Zealand BualntuWho'a Who, 

P.O.Box 9 J44, Wellington. 

wilh to take advantage of the special NZ Business 
Who • mo ^publication offer of a $5.00 discount and free 
copy ofThe Office Book. I/We enclose $35.00 (postage free)* 
NAME_ 


COMPANY NAME, 
ADDRESS... 1 —._ 


signature;.. 


Board then put Zapp on the When Trade 
local market. 

The Dairy Board’s UHT 
white milk was not supposed to 
be sold locally. After the 1979 
caucus committee deliberations 
on the milk industry, Adams- 
Schneider said: “Any decision 
to allow carton packaging in 
New Zealand should be 
measured against the risks this 
might create for the present 
bottling system.” 

Nevertheless, the UHT 
white milk began to appear in 
shops on Great Barrier Island. 


found its ndes^US 

flouted, it changed the rulaTo 

allow sales on Great Barrier. 

Now the Daity Board - 
through its distributor, N? 

tiht C ? : ° P 7 m ** ib 
UHT white milk through^ 

the country. The risks io ,he 

bottling system from canoned 

milk sales remain to be sew. 


Whichever way it g*,, AHI 
haB its feet firmly in both 
camps. It makes the bottlesand 
acts as agents for Tetra Pak 


Carpet-maker moved 
with times, to market 


rfhg^djkrti^B^ imnwiUui, | 


carpet yarns to ihc world's 
carpet manufacturers. 

If New Zealand carpel 
manufacturers can achieve 
some cohesion and combine io 
establish one or two carpel fac¬ 
tories in strategie areas in the 
United States then exports of 
carper yarn would be increased, 
he said. 

Having factories in America 
did noi preclude toppingupde- 
mand from New Zealand-based 
factories, he said. 

Also, Stephenson said, ii i* 
cheaper to freight carpel yarn 
ilian finished carpel. 

The Americans impose u li 
per cent aJ valorem duty phn 
30 cents a pound impost on im¬ 
ported carpel yarn. 

Bui this prohibitive duty 
structure is io be scaled dunn 
over a five-year period to i lla 
rate of 9 per cent ad nifewn 

Stephenson criticises the 
Government and the financial 
institutions for failing »sup¬ 
port the wool-spinning in¬ 
dustry. "It has simultaneously 
intrigued and inluriated me w 
be aware of attitudes such as 
trading banks providing 
substantially cheaper finance » 
(for example) wool brokers (no 
added value provided) rather 
than industry converting a 1®* 
raw material and «o be wire 
the Dairy Board has very cheap 
access to Government mow 
compared to the 
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Resource development 


Xhe airship — means of transport within our means 


by Warren Berryman 

LANCE Stephenson, 

Auckland-based owner of an 
American carpet company 
operating out of Santa Monica, 

California, and soon to open a 
second plant in Detroit, has the 
track record to back his 
arguments for other New 
Zealand carpet companies to 
set up show in the United 
States. 

Stephenson advised his rivals 
to take this course {NBR, June 
22) and reap the profitable 
results his Sallee Carpet Looms 
Inc had achieved in the rich 
American market. 

Sallee has broken into a 
market traditionally dominated 
by synthetics with genuine 
New Zealand wool carpets. 

And Stephenson’s point is that 
he couldn’t have won his cor¬ 
ner of the market by confining 
his sights and his production 
line to New Zealand. 

Stephenson, n former finan¬ 
cial director of Cavalier 
Carpets, became interested in 
Sallee's California operation 
during an overseas trip in 1979. 

(The California company is 
not to be confused with Sallee 
Carpet Looms New Zealand 
Ltd.) 

Sallee’s founding owners, 

Ralph and Harriet Sallee, had 
been running the firm from 
their home in Hnwaii. The firm 
had suffered three years of 
losses and the Sallees wanted to 
sell. 

Competing against eight 
American prospective buyers, 

Stephenson bought the firm in 
a performance-oriented deal. 

He bought 50 per cent of the 
equity in March 1980 on the 
understanding that should he 
not be able to turn the com¬ 
pany's performance around in 
six months his investment 
would be returned and he 
would be out. 

Stephenson performed and 
took up the remaining 50 per 
cent of the equity last 
September. 

Since then Stephenson has 
been operating the company 
from Auckland. 

Sallee's Santa Monica factory 
makes custom carpets of 100 
per cent wool. The company’s 
turnover is about $2 million a 
year. 

About 65 per cent of Sallee’s 
vmol comes from New Zealand 
via a Philadelphia supplier. 

Stephenson argues that due confidence^ Jlflccttbe tfl1 ' 
to world-wldfe trends. In par- market, and also rera* # 
ticular the increasing lack of ® iderabl * 
skilled and semi-skilled labour, available 
New Zealand carpet yarn dves. ■ .. • derate 1 

manufacturers will find “Thu Hyi* 

themselves in a strong position ■ long-term ^ d» 

over the next five to 10 years certainly doef P“ juj# 
and could' be regarded bb the' dealer confidencem 


^(udoisb which grips the 

Suwill only get wonse. Not 
jfsil] the price of oil con 
increase, but the sup- 

won become a means 

fpolitical bladunatl. And as 

ICm conflict shows, otl 

'Ll? k frr from certain. _ 
Redirect result of all this is 
^oinic stagnation and 

^HTdevelop our own 
u, wt will still face - and 
Kt ficing - 

csrployiMOt unless we do 
estiUng drastic (They 
fyjrtjed oil In the North Sea, 
y iky Still have severe 
employment in Britain.) 
ill this is fairly obvious. The 
-jition is what to do about it. 
'flint we need is something 
'uilble and practical, 
utaething within our 
opbiliKS. 

lie rawer lies with the new 
jstodogitSj such as alter¬ 
ant energy sources, silicon 
ip production, specialised 
iMpenoit manufacture under 
inw and the like. 

Apomising new field is the 
-fftfgtnce of the Hirsh ip as a 
:ou of transport. 

To be sure, airships will not 
iht ill our problems over* 
Ljbi - no such panacea exists, 
utility might point us in the 
•indirection, both in fuel sav- 
:j and creating work for our 
'.bom force. There’s nothing 
wngifwe could get two birds 
ith one stone. 

Several airships are flying in 
te United States, the Soviet 
Iran, and Europe. Intensive 
■catch is carried out by every 
ujor aircraft manufacturer 
■m Canada to Japan. 

Tha are the main advan- 
ija of air ships and what is the 
^ for this renewed in- 
EM? 

Without getting too technical 
ton it, the advantage is that 
ij l w buoyant, just like 
tyl energy'«required not to 


AIRSHIPS as an alternative resource development to the plennad 
second smelter. That’s this week's NBR reader suggestion, and 
not one to be taken lightly. Auckland trained aircraft designer 
Chris Secatos Is adamant that his research of this Idea — the 
latest in o series of submissions NBR sought from readers late last 
year — has been quite thorough. 


ns 

Board. 

“Consequently, the 

Board charges commeraaI «w 

to spinning plants for f 
wool purchases, wte*" . 
wool broker can be 0 ap» 
tion to pass on cheaper fi 

costs totheuserofto^ 

wool overseas. Who 5 
peting with whom? 

■‘At the moment 1^ 
stand that the 3 per 
on farmers for wool proda 

is collected by the Wcj 5 

and on-invested with the 
national Wool Secret*^ 
amount of between $20 ■»» 

$26 million a year. ||K 

“From my observation* . 

producers of fmer woo ^ ^ 
as Australia, benefit » ^ 

proportionate degree ftWfl u 

promotion wd SlSient 
Turning .from 

and the . banks, SICPW^ 
levied some criticism at nu 
industry colleague^ . 
Zealand carpet 
pricing policies ^ 

States have been apologe*, 

»* 

subs* 

from export 
not 


keep them afloat, but only io 
propel them. Therefore, they 
are highly fuel-efficient and 
economical. 

And like oil tankers, the 
larger the airship, the more 
competitive it becomes. 

A great variety of airship 
types and shapes have been 
developed in recent years, from 
Delta-like lifting bodies to 
spherical and lenticular ones, 
and from non-rigid to hybrid 
types — part airship, part 
helicopter — combining airship 
economy with helicopter 
manoeuvrability. 

This means that they will 
provide “point to point” cargo 
delivery close to consumer cen¬ 
tres without the added expense 
of transporting goods to and 
from airports, as is the case 
now. 

In short, wh3t they have go¬ 
ing for them is modern 
technology, from new plastics 
and alloys to more efficient 
engines and components. 

We can use them to carry 
general and specialised heavy 
cargo over great distances, log¬ 
ging, city traffic control, aerial 
advertising, maritime 
surveillance, top dressing and a 
host of other applications. 

In many of these operations, 
like I raffle control and advertis¬ 
ing, the airship need not even 
have a pilot; it could be 
monitored and controlled from 
the ground by on-board TV 
cameras. 

At present, every time a 
dinghy gets lost at sea the 
RNZAP has to send out an 
Orion aircraft, ot the rate of 
$2000 an hour, to look for it. A 


radio-controlled airship could 
do the same job for $200. 

In logging operations 
especially, (he airship will be of 
special interest to this country. 
It can hover over inaccessible 
forest areas, lower workers and 
cutting equipment and hoist 
the logs into its hold without 
the slightest damage to the en¬ 
vironment. This is far better 
than dragging logs through the 
undergrowth for miles and 
destroying the forest. What 
conservationist could ask for 
more? 

No-one in his right mind 
would claim (hat airships will 


soon replace all other forms of 
transport. But in the near 
future they will take on increas¬ 
ingly varied and important 
functions. 

This is no mere speculation. 
The British air cargo operator 
Redcoat Air Cargo Ltd is the 
first airline to opt out of con¬ 
ventional aircaft. It has already 
placed an order for four 
58-tonne capacity airships to 
enter sendee by 1984, with op¬ 
tions for 10 more. 

The Goodyear Aerospace 
Corporation is building a 
75-tonne capacity airship 
powered by four helicopter 
rotors for heavy load transport. 

The Piasecki Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration, of Philadelphia, is 
under contract from the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture for a similar craft 
to be used In logging opera¬ 
tions. It is to start work in 18 
months. 


This is all very well, one 
might say, but where does it 
leave us? How do we go about 
getting into this new field of 
transport? 

Well, the longest journey 
starts with the first step. By in¬ 
vesting $10,000 to $15,000 we 
can build a seven-metre long 
radio-controlled prototype. We 
could learn a lot from it, 
especially the best type of air¬ 
ship dictated by our 
topography and climate. If it is 
not successful it will not ruin 
the country financially. We 
spend a hundred times that 
amount on the TAB every 
week. 

If it looks promising, we can 
go to bigger things — perhaps a 
larger model carrying a crew of 
two and a five-tonne payload. 

It will give us the necessary 
flying and handling expertise. 
We live in a windy country and 
we must tread carefully. Also it 


will enable us to make some 
realistic construction and 
operating cost estimates. 

Everything we need is here: 
We produce aluminium and 
plastics. We have some superb 
engineers and pilots, and first- 
rate electronics firms. 

What are we waiting for? Or 
course there will be some tough 
technical problems along the 
way- 

A 50-tonne capacity auship 
will cost ua about $4 million to 
build, including the hangar. It 
will provide direct employment 
for 100 people. This is a job in¬ 
vestment of $40,000 a person. 

To add icing to the cake, this 
could eventually become a vital 
export industry. Many 
underdeveloped countries re¬ 
quire airships because their 
road system and harbour 
facilities are still rudimentary. 
If wc can build airships, we can 
very well supply them, 
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Special feature 


‘It’s like being thrown on the junk heap’: Mosgiel’s 


by Mary Hancock 
A YEAR after the shack an¬ 
nouncement that the country's 
largest woollen mills and textile 
company, Mosgiel Ltd, had 
gone into receivership, women 
workers made redundant still 
show the scars of the 
closedown. 

For three months the com¬ 
pany and its workforce of 1300 
men and women waited anx¬ 
iously while various buyers 
mode bids ibr Mosgiel. The 
receivers announced that the 
company had lost $4 million in 
the previous 10 months and 
unless the company could be 
purchased, it would cease 
operation. 

On July 24, Alliance Textiles 
Lid gained control of Mosgiel 
with loan and investment 
assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment and Development 
Finance Corporation. 

The collapse nnd takeover of 


Mosgiel resulted in a big loss of 
jobs. In the Dunedin area of 
Mosgiel’s operations, 495 fac¬ 
tory and clerical workers were 
made redundant by the end of 
September 1980 — 63 per cent 
of the company's workers In 
the region. 

Job loss was highest among 
the women. Although they 
made up 50 per cent of the 
workforce, they made up 63 
per cent (311) of those who lost 
their jobs. A much smaller 
group of men (184) were made 
redundant. 

Highest casualties came 
when (he knitwear section was 
closed down. Women made up 
80 per cent of the workforce 
there. 

But throughout the woollen 
and textile industry in New 
Zealand, large numbers of 
women workers have been laid 
off. In the Auckland region, the 
Woollen Mills Workers’ Union 


reports that 300 knitwear 
workers, all women, have lost 
their jobs recently. 

There has been a loss of4000 
jobs nationwide in the industry 
over the past three years. 

Union secretary F R Jackson 
says: "The majority of these 
workers are married women 
who when they* are made 
redundant have to return to 
their homes as they can’t get 
jobs or the dole." 

A survey of the Kaiapoi mill 
closedown showed that among 
full-time workers, those unable 
to get new jobs were all 
women. Among part-time 
workers, all of them women, 
most have not found work. 

If such large numbers of 
women workers in the textile 
industry are lasing their jobs 
with the collapse, closure and 
restructuring of many com¬ 
panies, what is happening to 
them? 


The New Zealand Working 
Women's Council carried out a 
study of Mosgiel’s knitwear 
factories in Dunedin to ascer¬ 
tain the effect of unemploy¬ 
ment on the women workers. 

Seventy-five women worked 
as knitwear and make-up 
workers on the main shift at the 
Melville Street knitwear fac¬ 
tory in Dunedin. When the 
plant closed on September 19, 
1980, all lost their jobs. 

In January 1981 the Working 
Women’s Council located 62 
(83 per cent) of the 75 women, 
and found 40 (65 per cent) were 
still unemployed. Eleven had 
entered involuntary retirement 
because there were no jobs 
available; the remaining 29 
were' forced back into their 
homes while they tried to find 
work. Only 22 (35 per cent) 
have been able to get work 
since the redundancies. 

Personnel management, 
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union and Department of 
Labour sources also suggest 
that similarly high levels of 
unemployment are found 
among women workers made 
redundant throughout the com¬ 
pany during'the collapse and 
takeover. 

Ken Jones, the former per¬ 
sonnel manager for the 
Melville Street factory, 
estimated that only 10 per cent 
of women laid off from Mosgiel 
have found other work. 

The last six months have 
been harrowing and distressing 
for many of the women who 
lost their jobs with the closure 
of Mosgiel’s knitwear section. 

The women have found that 
they are grappling with a wide 
range of problems, and a sharp 
drop in their standard of living. 
Financial difficulties are par¬ 
ticularly acute for women with 
young families and those who 
are widowed, separated or 
divorced and have no major 
source of income for support. 

The following case studies 
were gathered for the Working 
Women’s Council: 

Cathy is married with a 
young child of 2 l /i and is 
expecting another baby. Until 
she was made redundant in 
September, she worked 
fulltime and brought home an 
average of $138 a week. Her 
husband brings in $230 to $250 
a fortnight. 

On their two wages they 
could cover all their living ex¬ 
penses and bank $40. With 
Cathy's loss of job their income 
has shrunk by more than half 
so the family must survive on 
$125 a week, plus family 
benefit, and draw on their 
small savings. 

‘My husband’s wage is all 
spent on weekly living and we 
have nothing left over for 
power, telephone, insurance, 
clothes or going out,” said 
Cathy, who itemised how she 
budgeted their money each 
week from this one income: 

Food, $20; husband’s work 
food, $10; rent, $25; petrol, 
$ 12 ; hire purchoae (washing 
machine, lawn mower), $40; 
cigarettes, $ 8 ; cat and dog, $ 12 ; 
total outlay, $125 a week. 

When she was laid off she in¬ 
vested her modest redundancy 
payment: "But I wish now that 
I hadn't, as my bank account’s 
gone down to nothing. So I’m 
wondering whether to take it 
out and use it.” 

Cathy and her family can’t af¬ 
ford clothes, entertainment, 
weekly bills, and have had to 
cut back on all purchases, par¬ 
ticularly food. 

“It worries me living off one 
wage. It’s not much fun. You 
are limited in what you can do 
all the time,” Cathy said. 

After the birth of her second 
child, she plans to find another 
job. “I would like evening 
work so I can be home with the 
children but will settle for 
anything — perhaps cleaning or 
waitressing.” 

The chances of finding such 
work are remote; many clean¬ 
ing jobs advertised in the Otago 
Daily Times recently attracted 
more than 100 applicants. 

The hardships are even 
greater for women on their 
own. Many of them found th 8 t 
their incomes dropped by more 
than $100 a week when they 
lost their jobs, couldn’t find 
alternative work, and became 
reliant on a modest benefit. 

Jan, is . separated, with two 
teenage, sods living at ihom£, 
one Unemployed, The otjher an 
-apprentice. ^ui:.]s registered as 
u&employe'd and receives 
■ $52.78 a week .— a dr'op of qp 
I to $90 a week from her average 




take-home wage and bonus of 
$140 at Mosgiel. 

Her sons contribute $30 

board, but Jan finds she can on- 
ly just cover the cost of food 

Until now shp ha. j L . 
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ilscarded workers still show redundancy scars 


- - -- VI IUUQ, 

Until now she has used her 
redundancy money to ewer 
bills and expenses, but that hu 
all gone. (Like many other 
workers she also lost share - 
1600.) 

“I can just manage food - 
but not the bills," she said, 
“The bills will come for the 
telephone, electricity, cwl, 
DIC account, Smith and 
Brown account and TV rcutal. 

I don't know how I'll manage 
once the bills start coming in. 
There is nothing left for clothes 
and entertainment.” 

Win, separated, has a 
16-year-old apprentice son liv¬ 
ing at home and contributing 
$20 a week board. She is on a 
domestic purposes benefit of , 
just over $61 a week - con- j 
siderably less than the $14$ 1 
week she had when she worked 
($150 clear wages and bonus, 
and $16 maintenance from her 
husband). 

“It's impossible to live on 
$61 a week. It affects what 1 
can buy and how I feel," she 
said. 

“I had to wait six weeks 
before I went on to the DPB 
because of the redundancy 
money. It was really hard. The 
money I’ve got saved is just go¬ 
ing — it’s not going to last 
forever. I just can’t save now." 

Win has cut back on all her 
purchases. With food she now 
buys less of everything, and sht 
buys no clothes at all. She is 
deeply worried over how she 
will be able to pay maintenance 
bills on her old house. 

Frances, a widow, cleared 
$150, a week in her work 
machining at Mosgiel. She now 
lives on a widow's benefit of 
just over $61 a week because 
she hasn’t been able to get 
another job. This $90 a week 
drop in income has had a major 
effect on her life. . 

Her financial difficulties have 
been heightened by her 1 ms 
2000 shares and she didnt 
receive a redundancy 
because she left before ihe ft™ 
closure to seek a permanen 

i0 “I can’t save for 

now. It all came too soon, siyi 

^Single women face problems, 

“s'haron, who has ■ d'jjj 
physical disability, J** ( 

found another job and is rehan 
on a sickness benefit- 
Suzanne, who wa«help«l»F 
Social Welfare 10 
find a position in 8 ^ 

warm work environ.^ W 
also been unable to 
job. She is on ^e.^C 
ment benefit and is ) u * . ^ 

ing to make ends meet 
help ofherparents. . 

The households of 

2S?X3S."- 4 

$100 to $200 a week-■ - * 

Irene, who used » ^ 
average pf $J°° • JJjjj lot of 

■•that it’s taking an awWI^ 

adjusting. I JJJJiarty 
ficult to start with;' cut' 

•now — that reaiiy . ^55 1 
.Nola used w 

week with bonuKS--^^. 
165Q shares ^ 

Now that shfe hj» 

finds she has-to be^^^g 

Vfiththehotiseh?^^. 

“It’s hard doo'l 

ly home ; for meals. .^ 
sep our ffanuly « I 

V It’s expensive to ■ g°i 


-j to clothe my 8 ™°* 

i,, but I can’t do « now 

«« struggling, bu 
1 hiving to be careful..J 
^jw like going out but weve 

to stop going out now. 
jjb many others, Nola s fear 
jSut fumre. "I'm lucky 
*t my husband’s in work. But 
old and has illnesses. If he 
Kbit job, what’s going to 

Ijppcn to us?” .... 

m, and her husband both 
^ for Mosgiel. Beth was 
risrtdundant in September 
dlar husband, who works at 
if Kostya factory, may face 
jtodancy later in the year, 
isren them they lost 1800 
jjo in the collapse. 

Ud husband earns $150 a 
nek, but Beth is unemployed 
uihai lost wages of $140 a 
s«L”We have lost a way of 
X she «ys. 

feneofthe women who did 
biwtk after they were made 
ajuidaoi nevertheless face 
bzndal difficulties. The new 
lb may have lower wages 
id'ei less overtime, or little or 
atoms work is available. 

Shell's pay packet dropped 
so {210 to $122 a week when 
found her new job. She has 
ar teenage children at home 
d is struggling to make ends 

tan pushed into an early 
■fflitraeni have also faced con- 
deible drops in income, 
iciid were distressed about 
2 length of time it took for 
'in benefits to start. 

The light budgeting and 
rat? of trying to make ends 
2 a, common among most 
icxd who have lost work nnd 
a lack of oihcr forms of 
cploymeni in Dunedin, has 
plications for other 
tataes in the region. The 
i' 3 cn are spending con- 
iinNy less on food, clothing, 
spoil and entertainment, 
cdiDMy have stopped saving. 
Maritd women voice ihc 
^ ft® the worst is yet to 
if their husbands lose 
HlklflO. 

Closely related to the 
^®wc problems is the issue 
V* and psychological 

*“ ma iority of the women 
^tjid have been active in 
'workforce for most their 
1 for a short pcrioil 
fluid-rearing when ihcir 
were young. The loss 
■Pus suddenly looms large 
n J Wmen who frequently 
Hi *"* 11 on the loneliness 
^bendomof "long” hours 
of isolation at home. 
g* are feeling 
tarful and anxious, 

1 IJl*'! u,e lhc y cannot get 
6 ? T 7 arc increasingly 
®|«ed about how to cope/ 
r'^it very difficult to 
U8ed to worry 
JL** at ™ght worrying 
^manage,” sdd one 
ubu. ■ worries of many 
linked to feel- 

sf^ant to be doing 
i on t sit at home . 
Before. 

^Mtleu t? 0 ^^ " now it’ 8 
b 1 f«l bored — day in 

tatted 1 , V ' been fce ‘ tn 8 
SrSA^awfu 1 . Since 
^ work, I’ve 
r »on s t.f 3ck '^ I canJ t sleep, 

I^Mng tablets, it’s just 

cryins - Bnd 
18 th e uncertainty 

women 

ft * 1 example, 

^Kparated or divJrcl 

S^LS blem4 :,have 

^ severe emo^ 

k4h “4fi 0l °S lcsl 
\ dlat tas, and have 

' • i . ■ 



to seek medical 


led some 
assistance. 

"I feel very depressed, life is 
so empty now. Every time I go 
to the shops I wonder how I 
will cope . . . You lose contact 
with everyone from work,” 
says Florence, who now gets 
headaches and feels weepy. 

She knew the doctor would 
tell her the only way to get bet¬ 
ter was by going back to work 
— but she hoped she would get 
some medication to help, 
anyway. “It’s easier said than 
done to get a job in Dunedin 
now,” she says. 

For another woman who had 
worked more than 40 years 
machining and lived alone, ihe 
news of the receivership and 
the prospect of loss of her 
livelihood drove her to look for 
alternative employment. 

Her new job was hard and 
mm-rewnrding. “It was a slave 
labour camp. He was culling 
times — never had time to blow 
your nose. It was real sweated 
labour. I was crying and gening 
near a breakdown. So I finally 
went to see the doctor — real 
weepy and depressed.” 

The doctor prescribed sleep¬ 
ing tablets nnd pills for depres¬ 
sion and, ns with Florence, told 
her that “she should find alter¬ 
native work" if her work siiun- 
tion was cuusing depression 
and distress. 

This advice is a bitter pill in¬ 
deed, in a city with hundreds 
unemployed, many of whom 
ure skilled workers from 
Mosgiel. 

Feelings of depression, 
loneliness and Isolation In 
many women resulted from 
their loss of economic in¬ 
dependence ns women, and the 
sudden reliance on their 
husbands for financial support. 

Typical of these, Pam com¬ 
mented: “It’s a knockback los¬ 
ing your independence when 
you’ve always earned." 

A lot or women said their 
husbands couldn’t understand 
their distress and thought they 
were worrying over nothing. 

Ann, after three months of 
unemployment, decided she 
had to sell her little car, 
because the money was needed. 

“It was eating up my money. 
I’d bought it with my own 
money, maintained it myself, 
and the knowledge that I’d 
never have another on? of my 
own is hard. It was all mine — 
the only thing that I’d ever had 
— everything else was a joint 
thing whereoa the car was mine 
from my wages. My husband 
couldn’t understand what I was 
going on about.” 

Enid; made redundant, after 

35 years at Mosgiel, had a gap 
between the time when her job 
finished and 'her superannua¬ 
tion started. She didn’t‘ask for 
her husband's pension tQ.be In 
creased: to; covfcr her for tbU 
period “as;I didn’t waht'to be 
dependent on him as Pye, work¬ 
ed all my life.” • •• 
..The! survey showed, ftw 
huabarids, or society in geottfl, 


realised the distress and hard¬ 
ship of a woman suddenly forc¬ 
ed into a situation where she 
loses financial independence 
and is reliant on husband or a 
benefit for support. 

Where husband and wife had 


separate bank accounts, the 
unemployed married women 
must now ask their husbands 
for money. 

Many women have been 
commenting on the rapidly in¬ 
creasing levels of unemploy¬ 


ment among their sex in New 
Zealand. The survey showed a 
widespread feeling that they are 
treated as an invisible group 
and that "it just doesn’t seem to 
matter what happens m 
women." 


Mary Hancock is on 
Auckland sociologist com¬ 
missioned by ihe Nftw 
Zealand Working Women's 
Council lo undertake liw 
research outlined in this ar¬ 
ticle. 



IT'LL NEVER HAPPEN TO YOU... 


Fire Isn’t going to get out 
of control In your premises. 

An employee Isn t going to 
et beaten up and robbed of 
the payroll. 

Burglars and vandals 

aren't going to break In. 

An equipment breakdown 
Isn’t going to cause you 
huge losses. •. : • 

You can do more than nope 

It'll never happen to you. 

Twenty three years ago. 
Armoured Frelghtways stated 
protecting cash and property. 
H Over the years the sendees 
they offer have advanced with 

^^NovTthey’ve outgrown their 

na fJow they're Armourguard..: 

And they’ll help make sure 

a lot of things .never happen , 
to you. - .; ’ .; ■ 


Armourguard monitor 
alarms and equipment that 
have to run continuously. 

They'll guard or patrol 
your premises. . 

They process, packet, and 
protect payrolls to make the 
system safer, simpler, less 

! 8X ^mourauard collect and 

^They’lMoyour banking. 

W your float as well as 

coin and small notes 



you need ... , 

Outside banking hours! 
Armourguard will help you 
design a security system for 
your existing operation. 

Or better still... 

Make sure you don t build 
In a security problem when 
you’re planning a new 
building. : • • 
Armourguard. New 
Zealand's only full service 
security organisation. 

If there's something you 
hope will never happen 

t0 ^alj-Arrriourgufird: 


HEAdSfFICE CnrSymonds St 
and Whittaker Place, . ' 


y' , . rth^ttit t yiliY iw|i»iurtw Private Bag'Auckland. 

Phone 778> 
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Polywog (now Poly) school computer shows its paces 


THE DFC-backed school com¬ 
puter, known until now as 
Polywog, has come out from 
under its wraps. 

A blanket of commercial con¬ 
fidentiality has covered the 
project since the DFC took a 
role, seeing in it not only an aid 
for the nation’s schools, but a 
potential export and a boost for 
the local microelectronics in¬ 
dustry. 

Last week, along with 
Minister of Education Merv 
Wellington, a small party of 
media people saw the machine 
for the first time in a classroom 
situation. 

Tawa College is one of two 
North Island schools par¬ 
ticipating in a six-week trial of 


the system — now known sim¬ 
ply as Poly. The results of the 
trials will be analysed by a team 
from Massey University. 

The findings will influence 
eventual Education Depart¬ 
ment attitudes to the project. 

Poly is a curious mixture of 
private enterprise and govern¬ 
ment involvement. The DFC's 
role is more than that of a 
financier; it is one of the two 
partners in the outfit now 
known as Polycorp, which co¬ 
ordinates development and 
marketing of the machine. On 
the private enterprise side of 
the effort is software house 
Progenl — long a champion of 
home-grown technology and 
software. 


The two questions still hang¬ 
ing over Poly, now that we’ve 
seen it, are obviously, how 
much it will cost, and who is 
going to buy the machines from 
Polycorp on behalf of New 
Zealand’s schools. 

"We have three options,” the 
Minister told NBR. He declin¬ 
ed to elaborate, but the obvious 
candidates as purchaser are: the 
Education Department itself, 
regional education boards and 
the individual schools. 

The DFC has made no secret 
of the fact that It would like to 
see more centralised purchase, 
but the department, on present 
showing, appears unwilling to 
commit itself to a bulk order. 

And the cost is still an 


unknown factor. The machines 
on trial at Tawa and Queen 
Elizabeth College, Palmerston 
North, have been made "in¬ 
dividually’’ and mass produc¬ 
tion will greatly reduce the 
cost, a Department of Educa¬ 
tion spokesman pointed out. 

Polycorp intends to let 
manufacturing contracts to 
various ventures within the 
local electronics industry, and 
these companies* are expected 
to become partners Ln“ the 
Polycorp consortium. 

It is clear that even within 
the local educational market, 
Poly will have to stand up to 
some stiff competition from im¬ 
ported machines, whose sup¬ 
pliers already have their mass- 


production facilities well 
organised. 

What will the new educa- 
tional computer have to offer 
against models already being 
taken on by New Zealand 
schools? 

It has a rather original 
organisation though each 
keyboard and screen is a power¬ 
ful microcomputer in itself, the 
typical classroom configuration 
is expected to involve about 10 
machines hooked into a central 
processor (still quite a small 
box) with its own operating 
software and all the system's 
floppy disc storage. 

Programs are loaded from the 
disc into each workstation's 
memory, so pupils can be 


working on different subjects 
or different pans of the saJ 
subject at their own pace. 

Further improvements to the 
central software should make it 
possible for a teacher t 0 
monitor from a central console 
what each group of pupih is 
doing and what stage they have 
reached. 

The software, devised by 
Progeni to teachers' specific* 
tions was branded by the 
Minister as the machine’s 
strong point. With a colour 
screen and fine resolution mov¬ 
ing graphics, it has certainly 
created enthusiasm among the 
pupils. 

Display frames can be linked 
allowing the pupil to pass from 
one frame to the next, or review 
imperfectly learned material at 
their own speed. But there ap* 
pear to be weaknesses in the 
frame-linking system; NBR 
heard some student complaints 
that backward links weren't 
provided just where a review of 
material was needed, and a 
press of the wrong key could 
lead to missing frames and not 
being able to get back to them. 


This great new Canon desk top computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The CX—1 is one of Canon’s new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office. 


New Zealand Designed Software. 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written. Installed 
and supported by Kerrldge Odaon's own experienced 
analyst/programmers. All our package programs carry a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service is available to oiler 
help and advice. Standard program packages will Include 
Debtors, Creditors, Stock Control. Payroll, General Ledger, Hire 
Purchase, Trust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit Individual needs can also be supplied. 

Easy lo Operate 

Designed with the operator In mind, the CX-1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad (like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
instructions. No special qualilicatlons are needed to operate a 
CX-1 — anyone can learn quickly and easily. 


Capability for Today — Expandability for Tomorrow 
The CX-1 comes complete with a bulll-ln 80 column by 24 line 
screen, which has a green display (easy on the eye) and 
adjustable Intensity. Also included Is a nigh quality Canon 80 
column, 80 character per second Impact printer. To this can be 
added a range of peripheral devices. For example: the disk 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadrupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are integrated 
Internally so all you have to do Is plug the peripherals directly 
Into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plans 

Here's the nicest part of it. You can have a Canon CX-1 on 
your desk helping your business from as little as,$78.06 per 
week. 

Kerrldge Odeon offer a choice of hire purchase, 2, 3 or 5 year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a CX-1 
outright. 

The CX-1 Is a powerful, compact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand 

Kerrldge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
centres In Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, manned by 
trained technicians. v 

We currently service computers from Kaitaia to Bluff and we 
guarantee to supply service and parts for ten years. 

If Ca“ TqTpmen. ( ! nClUdlna ' ab ° Ur and parts) ara ava,labla 

Make room for a CX-1 on your desk. 


^ ^ ^ _ CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 

C^AHOH/KEPridge Odeon Dataproducts 


QUALITY & RELIABILITY SALES « SOFTWARE * SERVICE • SUPPLIES 

AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 


132 Symo'nda Street 
Phone 796-780 


Embassy Theatre Bldg: : 
Phone 850-449 

Also agents throughout New Zealand 


CHRISTCHURCH 
168 8ealey Avenue, r 

Phone 80-222 


Giving up 

outside 

clients 

THE Dairy Board’s computer 
services division is giving up in 
non-dairy-industry bureau 
clients to conserve its expen 
resources for the evolution of 
its own ambitious network. 

The board’s present and 
planned computer resource 
would be plenty io continue 
serving the outside clients, wd 
deputy computer centre 
manager Mike Cartlidge. Peo - 
pie pose the problem. 

Support of outside client*, 
ranging from Transport 
Nelson Ltd to a series oi 
chartered accounting practices, 
took up the equivalent or 5 per 
cent of the centre’s manpower 
resource. ... 

In fact, the load was probabjr 

more than that, said CaiW> 
since support ofa client with « 
unfamiliar business requuo 
greater expertise. The 
occupied, therefore, te«W « 
be the most expert and m«t 
valuable. 

Accordingly, an anW^J 
has been reached with bu«JJ 
IdspB, and .he wjjg 
customers are 10 £ , i. 
gradually across to Idap a« 
fngton operation overspend 
of months. 

The board had also nwtw 

some grumbles frora W;,. 
dustry users who fel * r of 

side clients were 

their computing resource. 

Cartlidge the 

this had provided IJ ” 

impetus for making the 

&e many compute og 
tions, the Dairy B 

originally took on ^ hjll . D 

clients to fill the 1 
i„ batch work. W'JJJ'S 
panding use of onime 

peaks and troughs are Wig: 

nounced and could 

cd with the BM ds 

development work. 

Cartlidge. ; . jl |0 the 

The board w weU 

developnient of IfS , ^Ith 
dairy industry 

five of the Raytheon 

puters already out.In ^ ^ 
and dairy companies*^, 

mining on-line inputoV 1 ^ 

for the board’s recotds. . 
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Computers 


goozy blood faces further testimonies 


n to evidence of the DSIR’s 
™, .L^ni.tudnR machine 


^‘be qurationed by 
totimony. 
are planning to 

Into court an experts 

{rjudng doubt.on the 
of the computer 
Jrfihe system within the 


next few weeks. Speaking to 
NBR last week one said he 
thought that a ‘'suitable" test 
case had now been indentified. 

The DSIR machine, a com¬ 
bination or chemical analysis 
equipment with a Data General 
processor, is the last arbiter for 
allegedly drunken drivers who 


choose to dispute roadside and 
"evidential" breath-test fin¬ 
dings 8nd opt for a blood test. 

The Transport Act gives 
evidential status to the cer¬ 
tificate from the DSIR test, but 
if the defence chooseB to 
dispute the finding, DSIR 
analysts must be called into 


Challenge choice of two suppliers 


lATEnest month looks like 
i decision on the big 
Outage upgrade. Challenge 
Systems has put out 
uttfration for a massive 
0 * of Its network. 

Copies of the specifications 
bt bon sent only to Bur- 
m |hi, which supplies 
. (Hka$ with Us present com- 
j^hg power, and Facom, the 
jpK»4vmed manufacturer 
nbtfiich Challenge already 
[a strong links. 

hi such a large project -it 
Hold have been pointless to 
nl specifications to every 
relics when everyone knew 
fern we'd be concentrating 
■f, said Computer Systems 
rail manager Terry Smith. 

But, he added, Challenge was 
,-ue willing to let other sup- 
ixn have copies of the 
priScsiioni if they asked and 
:u were dear they would have 
it resources to do the job. 

1h prospect of a Challenge 
lo Facom has been hovet- 
^ h the background since 
&Dfflge took on the local 
$xy from Facom’s V Series 
fangll business computers. 

Sods a move would not only 
xi valuable foothold in New 
Jalwd fox the Japanese sup- 
!■“] ii would mean another 
^ Wow for Burroughs, 
tody reeling from the loss 
4 " Ml h Island universities 


and generally poor financial 
results. 


The decision is expected to 
be made within Challenge’s 
computer division by the end 
of the month. 

The proposal will then be 
submitted to the Fletcher 
Challenge board. 

The new computers are in¬ 
tended purely to relieve 
Challenge’s own processing 
load, said Smith; there is no i 
prospect of a large-scale move I 
of Fletcher and Tasman work 
on to the new equipment. 

Smith sees the necessary in¬ 
terworking among the parts of 
the group as catered for by 
communications links. The 
types of computer involved arc 
very difierent, but the com¬ 
munications protocol conver¬ 
sion task is not beyond current 
technology, Smith says. 

On July 1, Challenge Com¬ 
puter Systems will assume a 
more clearly separate identity 
as Challenge Computers Ltd. 
As well afi opening the bureau 
operation more obviously to 
the custom of clients outside 
the Fletcher Challenge group, 
the move will stress that the 
computer services venture will 
be competing on the open 
market for Fletcher Challenge 
work, with no privileged status, 
said Smith. 

Challenge’s stunts ns a "hot 


prospect” had undoubtedly 
been part of the reason for 
Facom setting up a Wellington 
head office {NBR, June 22), 
said Challenge and Facom 
sources. But, It was 
acknowledged, the Japanese 
company has a distinct chance 
of landing its first Wellington 
computer contract in the near 
future, possibly with the Post 
Office. 


court to testify to the accuracy 
of the machine. 

Late last year the process of 
doubt was taken one stage fur¬ 
ther. In an appeal court judge¬ 
ment, it was held that the 
chemical analyst called from 
the DSIR was competent to 
comment only on the chemical 
side of the system, not on the 
functioning of the computer. 

Since then. Dr Peter 
Williams, one of the devisers of 
the system, has been called 
"about a dozen times” to pro¬ 
nounce the computer and its 
program competent. 

But, until now, he said the 
defence has never put up a 
computer specialist to dispute 
his evidence. 

The expert’s report, NBR 
understands, will cast doubt on 
Williams’s competence to 
testify to the correct function¬ 
ing of the computer. He knows 


little of its intimate structure, it ’ found wanting, 


will be argued, and in order to 
pronounce the computer ac¬ 
curate beyond doubt, experts , 
would have to be called in from 
Data General and electronic 
component auppliers all over 
America. 

Williams pointed to the 
many cross-checks which ex¬ 
isted within the DSIR system 
and contended that any errors 
in the computer or other parts t 
of the test equipment would be j 
quickly shown up. 

But even i f the move against 
the blood-alcohol machine fails, 
it could spark a trend to call in 
computer experts on the 
defence side in some of the 
many other cases where a com¬ 
puter’s “evidence” figures. 
f In some of these cases, the 
cross-checks will undoubtedly 
be less stringent, and under 
heavy expert assault the com- 
puter’s evidence could be Nova 


evidence 


doubtsd. 


Accodata Superline Retention and 
Retrieval System lets you... 




MOBILE TROLLEY 

The 'GO' anywhere file. 

Take il la youi desk. 

Wheel it away lo 
the Strongroom at night. 
Accodata Mobile Trolleys go 
where the action Is 


)2 cents buys 
on National, 
business Review 


(or one eup of 

m a very small sandwich) , 

National Business Review subscription costs ( • .( 

to ofti 4 .T S a Wee ^ • • • a very small price to pay ' •• , • 

Qnthrf tlva * ua ^l e news, analysis and comment •/. 
^■Jahging New Zealand scent, delivered on • 

RtyjpJ? 48 weeks of the year. National Business 

Zd-^.P*.close tabs oh the fast-changing Ne W\' ' 

and «n economic and busings landscape. , {. ; 

close Watch on the information . .. '. 

renentj 0 f its reader?.. ; ' ■ 1 ;\ ‘J. ■... 

1U8 1 d P rice £° r National Business Aevtewf ' 

Ifte hrt and Corn Panioh publication NBR Outlook / . -i r 
s P«ial devoted to deified U ' 
'^portaht national- issues) is $43.40. 

.’12^ ^ • $30 ' 00 - ® nd iwv ® per cfcht; •/; " 
I^JjABuslnws Review7 >IBR Qutloolf cover 
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The world of trade is coming to the 1981 
New Zealand IntsmationalTrade Fair 
Entry is free to qualified trade visitors. 

Auckland Showgrounds, 29 July - 5 August 


Here’s a chance that comes your way 
in Auckland only once every four 
years. You can’t afford to miss it 


Trade Days 


It's your chance to see what the advanced 
technologies of many leading countries offer you, all in 
one place, all at one time. 

In fact, the total cost of individually visiting them all, 
Auckland-to-Auckland, would be around $46,666. And 
that’s just the first big saving you make! You could also 
make big savings in time and trouble, with no language 
barriers or other hassles either. 

You can’t afford to miss the 1TF - 
so don’t. Send your registration 
form in now, the only way to * ^ 

gaiil admission. / T 


Wednesday 29 July 1981 
Thursday 30 July 1981 

Friday 31 July 1981 

Monday 3 August 1981 

Tuesday 4 August 1981 

Wednesday 5 August 1981 


1.00 p.m. - 
1.00 p.m. - 
1.00 p.m. - 
1.00 p.m. - 
1.00 p.m. - 
1.00 p.m. - 


7.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 
9.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 


Public admission is restricted to Saturday 1 August. 


APPLY FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION NOW! 


I APPLICATION FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION 


I 


Please fill in all details and mail to the address below 
as soon as possible. Your admission badge will be 


I 


I 


# Total for Economy 
return ex Auckland to 
Australia, Austria, 
Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Britain, China, France, 
West Germany, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, % 
Japan, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, 
Scandinavia, Singapore, 
Thailand, Turkey, 

USA and USSR. 


NAME Mi/MnlMlBs/Ma 
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Products/Services of particular interest 


% 




lama.,.-j 

MANUFACTURER □ WHOLESALER Q RETAILER M 

OTHER (Specify) .*.... ;. 1 ••••*• • * 

I REQUIRED ■ / 

IDQ NOT REQUIRE □ ; . 1 c f 

1 An Air New Zealand travel discount certificate. . / ’• 



Plastics 


industry 


awaiting final report of IDC study 


I 


I 


^oiygrouivdft^ 


r 


1981, New Zealand International Trade Fair.; 

- P.O. ftox 26014, Epsom, Auckland 3.: ,.... 

cbu>w;t«, to,' iL ± t+i- 


sSSrtK 

iVU «* “ 

^ U to be presented 10 
fi ^ Industry Minister 
^i-Schneidertomor- 


would ideally like to sec 
a dial report to evaluate it 
Ufottiibmade public:, says 
XL "There’s a terrific 
2 u stake here, in Tact 
SrfNe* Zealand’s largest 
rjmfaturing industries, 
pat is speculation as to 
m Government action on 
k final report will be forth- 
■jhe »me industry sources 
uiniii the report is likely to 
ji "fat-track” treatment, so it 


can be completely dealt with 
before the general election, and 
before the retirement ol the 
present minister in November. 

Other sources say the report 
is likely 10 be released and putt 
of it implemented before elec¬ 
tion lime only il the report is 
thought to be palatable to the 
majority of the industry. 

If il is, and early release is 
forthcoming, industry people 
say it will go a long way to 
helping 1 he Government 10 
prove its industry study pro¬ 
gramme is relevant and worth¬ 
while. 

The flexible packaging sector 
report, or decisions allecting 
the sector, are likely t«* be the 
most eagerly awaited ot all 
prepared by the Industries 


This survov of the plastics industry is prepared by David Peach in 
association with the Plastics Institute of New Zealand. 


Development Commission. 

The flexible packaging sector 
is considered by many to be the 
most vulnerable sector, in 
terms of the protection it re¬ 
quires, mid desires, from 
overseas imports from highly- 
developed, low-cost, and 
protect ion-favoured offshore 

manufacturers. 

The IDC has reported 
publicly its conception of the 
plastics industry as being one 
which, generally, is worthy of 
encouragement. 


Industry sources are hopeful 
this declared theme will be con¬ 
veyed to the Government 
throughout each secior report; 
and because the commission 
has stated it feels encourage¬ 
ment should be forthcoming, 
the industry expects a 
favourable development plan 
during the next decade. 

An early decision by Govern¬ 
ment will help confidence and 
encourage long-term planning 
in the plastics industry, and 
other manufacturing sectors of 


Lion rolls out the barrel 


UON Breweries is rolling out 
fe barrel in an attempt to cap-_ 
w both the imagination ot 
ta-drinkers, and a greater 
& of the take-home beer 
ata. 

Tl; barrel - a one-gallon 
laxity polystyrene “Skcg" 
iidoped and manufactured in 
fectiamm with Consolidated 
’Jiiic Industries, Wellington, 
^currently being test markeicd 
a wholesale outlets in 
k;kland and Christchurch, 
;--i will soon become available 
jiDott other centres. 

The Skeg is a world first lor 
l-o and CPI. The barrel- 
-jped skcg is similar in upeia- 
■va to ihc familiar winecask, 
- ' a readily accepted ui rv- 
■eiecomnWiiy, and l.imi v*:- 
.':Ji similar success fui its 
pJikl 


Skeg manufacture differs 
from that of the winecask, 
however, in ihat it is a pressure 
vessel, working similarly to the 
traditional beer keg. 

There has been liule overseas 
success to date in developing a 
carbonated ‘beverage in bag’ 
pack, ilv.u successfully retains 
the necessary gases, and die 
local product is lepuriedly at- 
Iraciiug considerable overseas 
interest. 

'1*1 ie success ot die beer skeg 
dials i*> dale has encouraged 
| .mu to loul io\vaids lapping a 
uuiuiual inilici dian legmnal^ 
111:1 r 1*■ *l and a naiioii.d release ol 
lb.- skeg is lepiiilc-dly planui-d 
for tin- suuuiK-i season. 

The im•V eily and otiivvlilclU’c 
of die ski-i 1 is ■•sp 1 - '"1 ,l ’ 

In inulUloiml I vide sales in 
some extern. 



the economy with an interest in 
the plastics study. 

Considerable investment in 
new technology has been held 
back, pending the outcome of 
the study. 

This uncertainty, which has 
filtered down through many 
sectors of the economy, in¬ 
dustry sources claim, has in 
fact caused some depression in 
manufacturing in New 
Zealand. An early Government 
decision will enable positive 
and immediate action to further 
develop and increase efficien¬ 
cies, they say. 

The industry claims it has 
given due and appropriate 
recognition to the submissions 
made by trade unions. One 
spokesman said that without 
the agreement of all parlies. 
Government, unions and in¬ 
dustry, any plan would not be 
worth a pinch of salt. 

This is also one of the 
underlying reasons why the 
Plastics Institute wants to see 
the final commission report 
when it is presented to the 
minister for consideration and 
possible implementation. 

Says Dunlop: “If the report 
on one sector of the industry is 
inappropriate in our view, lor 
example, we may be able to 
provide some additional input, 
or clarify or highlight some 
particular parts of the existing 
submissions 10 prove that that 
sclI-.t is wiinliy of encounigv- 
ineni.” 

Various pal's of lire plasU-.'* 
industry study Inns' widvi 
i:iniifnsitii»iis lor New /.e.ii.md 
ill,Inst rv geiwi ally. 

Hue .1111 ••v.rsijl.pivM 

levels of pr«>le<.U’»n may so. 
j ires ede nis f.vi lor future in¬ 
dustries that conic under com¬ 


mission investigation, and con¬ 
clusions about national pricing, 
examined in this study, could 
have particular significance 
under any closer economic rela¬ 
tionship (CER) agreement with 
Australia, and must be of con¬ 
cern to rhe plastics industry as 
well as most other industries. 

As a general rule, any coun¬ 
try can ship goods into any 
New Zealand port at the same 
cost. New Zealand manufac¬ 
turers cannot. 

Industry sources say this 
must be regarded as a national 
issue. It has the potential ot 
seriously disiorting any of the 
tariff-testing proposals ad¬ 
vocated by the IDC for ihe in¬ 
dustry. 

National pricing has been a 
major contributor to regional 
development in this country, 
the institute claims. 

The industry argues thai 

abandonmem of the policy by 
major manufacturers — which 

could he brought about mainly 
by increased import coinpeti- 
non — must detrimentally af¬ 
fect regional development by 
increasing the cost ot living in 
smaller rural centres in par¬ 
ticular, and must there lure- ac¬ 
celerate population drift away 
front these places. 

The New Zealand M-jnufiw- 
lUKTs federation is discussing 
ibis matter v.iih Government, 
SIil\ under stands, and the 
phisii.-. Institute ie, online tided 
k> ili>.- .■niniui'si'Mi th.u n.iii"u.'l 
pncuii! be 1 he Mibted ol'.t ■ 
sllldv, p.iTlK tiladV III lf-pe.-l ol 
:hix 1 .IP. ictvi mem and ihe in- 

Kind tiuilspou and dt 'ttbu 
lion t-> e-.G.M'.-h 

■.elv-ilv.-r the in.nuieiutE.'- '-i tiw 
|X«lhy 1-. in ihe best u.le • ■ 
ihe country. 


EPS produce containers given okay 

■ .■i-niti 


THE rapidly growing use of 
upanded polystyrene cim- 
'jnera (EPS) as a packaging 
^triil for fruit and produce 
hs advantages which fur 
vjiweigh any criticisms of the 
Serial by the Australian on- 
rironmental lobhy, concludes 
a mvestigative rcjHJit carried 
m by the Plastics Institute of 
-iuMialia. 

. T he report, published in the 
Rime's Finnic Digest, claims 
_ use of the EPS produce 
plainer means better prices 
r growers and better-quality 
fruit and vegetables for 
wnsumers. 


tiys the energy consumed 


.’■J* 1115 energy consu 

“Hhe manufacture 0 f EPS 

^'wrs i s sm all 1 


con- 

- in amount mid 
untiant in supply, and ihcir 
the distribution 
f un enables energy 10 be 
“^elsewhere. 

e designed as a one way 
Eps ner * ? proportion of 

isinfact bcin B 
th . E .institute believes. 
uJUS®* containers are 

tmriS 5 di8 P osed of by 

will L and m thc futurc ,hese 

its. ed “ t0 whsr 

report 


ww-lT" 1 “y* that the 
the rch P rod nce container, 
ojj ^rwble wooden half- 

peired vbtu ally disap- 
,be scene, because 
and short sup- 

timber, the hi£ 

^involved in repak- 

« and fac f org 


!l I 


'•'-iVwC- 



tenrh.. aDd other .. 
Tff^th handling, 
that 55 ?* “aintalns also 
Poffers less 
te.BPS con- 
iuitdatln-b^ ^ ““Went 
•atntidL "? 1 “? ter kti« — 
Prodto * l T distribution of 
a, « which provide a 


fur nituc vniivciiiciu pUHhue- 
p-.Kknifing sy-Ui-m. 

I Ik- Plistivs l list lime ol 
Australia says tlu- reuse ol hPS 
containers is in fact a reality. 

An estimated W pet cent nl 
EPS produce ctUUiiilieis tiscil 
in Ausirtilia find their way inm 
the distrilmtioil systent. 

A miiulwr of iiiereliunls col¬ 
lect used coniainers Iroiu 
supermarkets and green* 
grocers, pay llte reiniler u price 
of *> to 111 cents a unit, and 
then, after sorting the con¬ 
tainers and sanding «IT any 
priming that identified the 
original owner, they resell 
them Irack in growers. 

Inierestingly, ihe EPS pro¬ 
duce contuiiiers are also being 
reused for other purposes. 
Large quantities are being sold 
or given away by retailers to 
customers for use as planters or 
for the propagation of seed¬ 
lings. 

Apart from the volume taken 
up by the containers, the in¬ 
stitute says in its report, they 
cause no other problems when 
buried. 

Contrary to what many peo¬ 
ple believe, the fact that they 
are not degradable is a reason 
why they are suitably disposed 
of in this way. 

Because EPS is inert it is as 
suitable a landfill material as 
dirt, broken concrete, bricks 
and other materials, which also 
do not undergo decomposition, 
the institute says. 

The institute points but blso 
that EPS containers can be 

satisfactorily burnt in properly 
designed high temperature in¬ 
cinerator*. As with otbfef 
organic products such as paper 
arid wood, EPS gives off 1 car¬ 
bon monoxide when burnt but 


ucturding iu d* L ' t-SlRO, the 
pou-ui ul luxic laiKird ln,lu 
burning EPS appears in be no 
.•realer than dial for wmul. 

' lliirning HPS also gives nil a 
black smoke when iiisulUociil 
oxygen is preseni and lor inis 
reason the use of backyard in¬ 
cinerators is 1101 recommended. 

Coniniry t« popular I'elicti 
lips eonmineis are not 
inuiiiifact tired from oil. EPS is 
it downsiream peiro-chenucu! 
product from styrenetnommier 
ami this product, in turn, is 
made from benzene and 
ethylene in a weight ratio ot 
about three |xtrts to one. 

The major component 
benzene, is a by-product ol the 
steel producing coke works- 
which use black coal and the in¬ 
stitute says Australia has abun¬ 
dant black cool deposits for 
many hundreds of years. 

Ethylene is produced from 
ethane, one of the minor con¬ 
stituents of natural gas. La« 
year the total Australian pro¬ 
duction of EPS produce con¬ 
tainers used an estimated 450 

mnnes of the total coraumphon 

of86,000 tonnes of ethane from 
Bass Strait natural gas. Ethane 
in turn represented only 'JM 
per cent of total recovered 
natural gas product. 

The institute says in its 
report that the embused in 
the manufacture of EPS prod¬ 
uce containers Is more than on¬ 
set by the fiiel J? 
transport because of ^ pro¬ 
duct’s lighter weight, and in 
the near future the EPS con¬ 
tainers npw belng dlsposed of 
In sanitary landfill®. wH» 

reclaimed and the mtfffW we* 
lb the manufacture of other 
products 
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to Wednesday, 
2 September 

****** 

lfi-ghiiiinir ,ni Sjll imiii> 

I'nilinir \Y.iln , ' , l , »> 

******** 

Your 



target: 



With airiti oxhiMwra 
fpjm Titi counlrlva 

Brimful with good* 
and Ideas. 

And Frankfurt Is ihe 
fair of irtulo fairs, 
each a eriinprehcn- 
aive complement to 
ihe .whale: 


Coupon 

Please send mo free 

ot charge a Us! of 

Exhibitors dnd an 

Information brochure 
on the Frankfurt 
[nlernftllonal Fair.. 

Fhlr and travel Infor¬ 
mation, admission 

Uokete: . .p 



Frankfurt . 
International Fair. T 
The magnificent market 

for the 0it season. 


Fair of trade fairs. 

;SK! r rS"^™ telABW ' 8 ' H “ 1 " lrc>,cr '‘ 

(Bllcxhlblloi-H) .... 


%aif£ of Eul6pe 


Plus Shopping centre, 

128 Queen Straet.. 
AUCKLANaTelephimd ja- 0 S®.; 
















Bankcard for New Zealand, Australia, 
Norfolk Island and the Cook Islands. 

Master Charge for Europe, Great Britain, 
U S.A., Hong Kong, Singapore, Japan, and well 
over a hundred more countries world wide. 


Two cards to give you extended It 
the same account for accommodation 
restaurants, air tickets, car rental. shon r 
and all other travelling expenses 

Welcome at 3.6 million places i 
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